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When Will Christmas Come? 


Condensed from The 


Atlantic 


Monthly (December, '25) 


Joseph Fort Newton 


NLY God could have thought ot 
Christmas. Its beauty is beyond 
the wit of mortals, so simple in its 

sublimity, so homey yet so heavenly. 

On a tapestry woven of stable straw 

and starlight it unveils a picture to 

soften and puriiy the heart, and to 
bring us back from a wisdom that is 
net wise, because it is hard, unholy, 
and unhopeful. 

Man has but one answer to every 
problem—force; but that is not the 
way of God. He begins within, seek- 
ing by quiet growth. He did not send 
an army to conquer the world; He sent 
a Babe. And we need to return to a 
path winding its way to the Manger, 
lest we forget the thing which has 
come to pass. 

Much has happened betimes: war 
has followed war, woe has been added 
to woe, and ages of cruelty divide us 
from that Manger-Cradle under sing- 
ing skies. Our faith is dimmed by a 
cloudy cynicism. Men still take the 
name of Jesus on their lips, but in act 
they adopt rites more befitting the wor- 
ship of Molocn. 

Yet the world desires nothing so 
much as peace; for seven years the de- 
sire has been pathetic, but we have 
gone the wrong way to attain it. Every 
road we have taken has proved only a 
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bypath, leading us to the brink of an 
abyss. At any rate, the fact has been 
burned into our minds that it is 
neither sane nor possible for humanity 
to go on living on a basis of war— 
and that means much. We must end 
war, else war will end us. But, alas, 
words such as these have been said 
before, and to no avail. 

At the end of the struggle with Na- 
poleon a Peace Society was formed. 
For a time it flourished. But new 
times brought new men who knew not 
the horror of war. Old envies, old van- 
ities, old fears returned—and again 
the world was shaken by the thunder 
of war. Will it be so again? Will 
Christmas ever come? 

Or must we admit that Christmas is 
only a fairy story, and that the gray 
shadows which Jife casts over us are 
the grim truth? No—Christmas is 
both a fact and a faith; but even if it 
were only a brief season of good will, 
a holiday from our forgetfulness of 
others, it would be welcome. The tasks 
of the days ahead ask us to rise above 
misgiving and’work the old alchemy of 
faith. It is not enough that high- 
minded men of state outline a plan of 
world order and peace. That is neces- 
sary. But all their plans and visions 
must depend for their fruition upon 
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a spiritual life rising out of th 
power of faith, 
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The morning of the 
world is young, and man is only a step 
or two on his march to the City of 
God. His future, even if measured by 
unimaginable, but the past 

no test of what he can be and will 
be. As man has discovered new po 


It can be done. 


is nast is 


pe », 15 


tencies in nature, new elements, new 
( neces, so in the realm of spiritual 
ulity he will unlock new depths, and 


order his life by a diviner law. Soon 
in a frontierless and 


uLtortified world, ruled by moral inte}- 





l ce and pi good will. The 
Chr an era id of u 

In thi fact is to be found the answer 
to the questions that bewilder us _ be- 
ti s. Why do we live for one day by 
the law of love and then turn again 
and rend each other? Why do men 
who deny Christ yield, for one day, to 
the spell of His spirit of pity and joy? 


The explanation lies in the fact that 
Christmas is a prophetic day, looking 
backward as forward. It 
a history of the future, of an order 
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of life not yet attained, of a religion 
ot yet realized To our dull 
e) C & visionat to God it i 
Vi 

Q)ver an camp, in a } ird old 
n world, t ong of th ngel 
rang out, proclaiming “Peace on earth 
in men of good will.” How far 
( it must have seemed on that night! 


far off it seems today! Yet it will 


co! tru Surviving ag of slaugh 
ter, it still haunts us, proving its im 
mortality. It is not a mortal melody, 
but a divine symphony. Because it is 


far off we know that it is not our own 


music, but was sent into the soul of 


t are above the mists 
It is a song out of the heart of the 
orld. Not in our day, not in manv 
days, perhaps, but at last it will be ful 


filled. The world will fill up with men 





1 who keep step to its music 

1 live by its law—men who know 

that man was made for love, because 

God is love, and that love and joy will 

blend in the final note of the great 
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Compliments of the Season 


Condensed by The Century Magazine (December, '25) 


Snr tor 
Bra ae? 


W pan Thackeray was standing for 
‘WY Parliament, he happened to meet 
his opponent one day, who, after 
chatting amicably, left the great novel- 
ist with the remark, “May the best man 
win.” To which Thackeray 
instantly, “Oh, I hope not.” 
The English language 
cific word to designate this kind of 
graceful and felicitous 
partee is the exact term for the retort 
discourteous, for the sudden parry and 
swift thrust of a person unexpectedly 
attacked by an assailant wantonly mua- 
licious. And there ought ta cor- 


responding tort cour 


returned 
needs 


rejoinder. Ke 


to exis 
term for 
for the graceful twisting of a 
by the hearer in favor of the 
All we can do is to eall this a 
Yet it differs from 
the repartee 

from other smart savings, in 


’ 


the x 
teous, 
remark 
utterer. 
compliment. other 
differs 
that it is 
in the mind cf 
the one who compliments by something 


compliments 


as 


spontaneously evoked 


said by the one who is complimented. 


Like the repartee, it ought to be in 
stinct with wit. In only too many of 
the repartees which linger, what seems 
like wit is s brutality, an indefens- 
ible exhibition of the speaker’s disre- 
gard for his adversary’s feelings, and 
even for the common decencies of civil- 
ized society. Not a few unjustifiable 
retorts of this type are recorded to the 
discredit of Doctor Johnson. One bard 
has proclaimed a general principle that 
even the repariee, as a 


defense in the 


heer } 


i 


weapon of self- 


hour of need, gains 
rreatly if it confines itself to the rx 


tort 

There i kind of keen compliment 
closely akin to the keen repartee, as 
devoid of fulsome flattery as the retort 
courteous is devoid of overbearing brit- 
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tality. Thackeray’s reply to his oppo 
nent is an example. Victor Hugo once 
gave a dexterous turn to the flattery of 
a minor Hugo was so completely 
aware of own supremacy that it 


poet. 


his 


was never difficult for him to conde- 
seend graciously to the lesser lyrists 
who were forever burning incense be- 
fore him. Once at his own table, when 
he was begirt by younger bards, the 


onversation 


tonic TY) trv 
LOT { oO Or \ 
yi ae uly. 


naturally veered to the 
Francois Coppee ex- 
for expert opinion. 
“Of course there is only one poet here,” 


leclared, 


xvessed his wish 


( looking up at the host. 
With Olympian benicnity, Hugo bowed 
to Coppee and asked: “Why leave me 

*, RB 
(rub. 


Sydney Smith was in a conservatory 
lady who complained that she 
had been unable to bring one of her 
plants to perfection. ‘‘Then,” said the 
taking her by the hand, 
to bring perfection to the 


with a 


ready 
“permit me 


dean, 


A lady was once expressing her won- 
der why there were always more wo- 
men in England than men. Quin, the 
famous actor, was one of the company, 
and he was swift with an explanation. 
He asserted that the surplusage of wo- 
nen was absolutely in accord with the 
other arrangements of nature, “since 
we always see more of heaven than 
of earth.” 


In a recent British novel, one of tne 
characters is a of certain age; 
that is to say, her age was uncertain. 
She ventured to call attention to ner 
advancing years, and one of her 
admirers was prompt to assure her that 
whatever her age, she did not look it. 
Even Doctor Johnson was capable on 
occasion of felicitous flattery. When 
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Mrs. Siddons called on him in Blot 
Court, the servant was slow in bring 
ing chairs, and the lexicographer, prob 
ably hugely tickled by the compliment 
of her visit to him, twisted his tongue 
to a pleasant speech: 

“You see, madam, wherev: 
there are no seats!” With thi 
linked a remark credited to Jan CG 
Blaine, who had his full share of 
popular politician’s ingenuity in flat 
tery. In this case a lady of unusual 
charm and also of unusual height hap 
pened to meet Mr 
in a crowd: and 
meet again after a fairly long lapse of 


time, she was greatly gratified to find 
that he could call her by nam: 

“How is it possible that you remem 
ber me?” she asked: and the adroit po! 


itician responded: 

“There are those whom we never f 
get.” 

“Yes,” said the lady, “I suppose that 
my unusual tallness makes me con 
spicuous.” To which he immediat 
returned: 

“Ah. but there are othe 
than physical height.” 

Not long after Whistler had been 
elected president of the Roval Society 
of British Artists, an exhibition of the 
society was visited by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales (afterward King Ed 
ward VII and Qneen Alexandra) 
Whistler was wont to relate with custo 
his own display of quick-wittednes 
this occasion. 


“T went downstairs to meet the 
prince. As we were walking up the 
prince, who always liked to be well it 
formed in these matters, asked what 
the Society was?—was it an old insti 


tution? What was its history? I an 
swered, ‘Sir. it has none: its hist 
begins today!”” 

When several officers of the navy 
were dining with William IV. he or 
dered a servant to remove the bottle 
which the party had already emptied 
In those days in England an empty bot 
tle was termed “a marine”: and the 


kinge’s command was to “tal awa 
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those marines.” One of the officers pro- 
tested at once. “Surely your Majesty 
does not mean to compare an empty 
bottle to a member of our branch of 
the service?” And the monarch re 
sponded, “Yes; what I meant was that 
the bottles have done their duty once 
and are ready to do it again.” 

George IV once afforded the Duke of 
Wellington an opportunity for courtly 
deference. The old king had managed 
to persuade himself that he had been 
present in person at the battle of Wa- 
terloo: and on one occasion when he 
apparently discovered incredulity on 
the faces of the courtiers at his table, 
he turned to Wellington for confirma- 
tion. “I was at Waterloo,” he urged: 


“wasn't 1?” And the Iron Duke bowed 
and responded, “So I have often heard 
your Majesty say.” 

In these democratic days the people 


are as likely to be bespattered with 
adulation as were the monarchs of old 
It is indeed the first duty of a public 
peaker to suggest to his hearers col 





le ly that he regards them as a 
ip of unusually gifted fellow-citi 
ns. Flatterv is always legal tender 


without act of Congress even if it does 
no* always pass current at its face 
value But even though we have to 
disc nt it, we are not displeased to re 
ceive it The Authors’ Club of New 
York once gave a reception to the late 
Joseph Jefferson. One member of the 
club asked what had been the actor’s 
To which Jef 
ferson with his contagious smile in 
stantly responded, “This reception this 


evening, of course.” 


pleasantest experience 


Perhaps the sole occasion when Mark 
Twain, ordinarily so nimble-witted, 
found himself without anything to say 

as when a Briton once accosted him 
with the abrupt declaration, “Mr. Clem- 

I would give ten pounds if I 

in’t read your Huckleberry Finn!” 
And when Mark, completely taken 
ithack, asked for an explanation of this 
trange remark, the Englishman smi'ed 
nd returned, “So that I could again 
have the pleasure of reading it for the 


first time'’ 
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Paderewski: The Paradox of Europe 


Condensed from Harper’s Magazine (December, '25) 


Edward 


ADEREWSKI'S genius as a musi- 
cian has obscured his achieve- 


ments as a statesman, as an orator, 
a linguist, and patriot. 

Let us find what influences of child- 
hood were responsible for his subse- 
quent colorful career. He was born in 
the Province of Podolia, Russian Po- 
land, in 1860. Podolia was torn from 
Poland at the time of its third parti- 
tion, in 1793, and when Paderewski 
was born there seemed no future for it 
save as a part of the Empire of the 
Czar. Yet it is certain that with his 
mother’s milk Paderewski imbibed the 
unquenchable hope of a united Poland. 
The woes of his people touched every 
chord of his life, and even his music 
throbbed with the pathos of songs and 
stories which he learned at his father’s 
knee. 

Paderewski realized that if Poland 
was again to become an autonomous 


state, the Allies must win the war. He 
therefore gave up his music and de- 


voted his entire time to work for the 
Allies and Poland. 


In the late Autumn of 1917 I sug- 
gested to President Wilson that he for- 
mulate the war aims of the United 


States which, by inference, would be 
the war aims of the Allies. Then came 
the 14 Points and among them the de- 
mand for a revivified Poland. It was 
not until then that the German Poles, 
the Russian Poles, and the Austrian 
Poles felt the urge for united action, 
since Wilson’s call for justice for this 
ancient people sent a thrill through 
every Polish heart. Until then Poles 
in the Central Empires had been fight 
ing their kinsmen in Russia. 

Before Paderewski came to. the 
United States, the American Poles were 
divided by misunderstandings and sus- 
picions and lacked a definite program. 
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One section was pro-German, anticipat- 
ing victory for the Central Powers. In 
this way it was thought that the con- 
dition of their countrymen in those 
Empires would be much improved. 

Paderewski at once gave to the 
American Poles a single purpose. Hav- 
ing foreseen before others the part the 
United States was to play in the great 
tragedy, even though she was not then 
in the war, he never lost faith in the 
ultimate outcome or his belief in the 
justice of the American President and 
the American people. The success of 
his efforts may be gauged by the fact 
that toward the close of 1916 his coun- 
trymen in America, without dissent, 
chose him as their plenipotentiary, to 
decide all political matters in their be- 
half. This important document, unique 
of its kind, bore signatures and seals 
representing all the leading Polish so- 
cieties in the United States. It was the 
voice of more than 3,500,000 people 
testifying to their affection for Poland’s 
must illustrious son. 

With the approach of the United 
States’ entry into the war, Pade*ewski 
encouraged Polish youth to enter offi- 
cers’ training schoois, and presently he 
brought about the foundation of a Po- 
lish organization for the training of 
officers. Finally, when the United 
States entered the war, he sounded an 
eloquent call to arms at a great Po- 
lish gathering at Pittsburgh. 

Those associated with Paderewski 
during the war and until the Peace 
Conference had finished its labors, saw 
a new Paderewski. The artist, the com- 
poser, the poetic dreamer had left no 


trace of himself. Instead, we saw the 
olator, the executive, the man of ac- 
tion. For five crowded years he never 


once touched the instrument that had 
made him famous. He was firm in the 
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conviction that he would never again 
turn to music as a profession. 


Meanwhile, there had come about 
fairly complete organization among 
the Poles scattered throughout Europe, 
and even those in Germany and Aus- 
tria were brought into the general 
scheme of things as far as possible. 
After the Armistice, Balfour advised 
Paderewski to organize a concrete Po- 
lish government so that it might send 
representatives to the peace confer- 
ence. To venture into Poland at that 
time was a perilous undertaking for 
one who had played so important a role 
in the humiliation of the zovernments 
of which the new Poiand had so recent- 
ly been a part, and to make the ven- 
ture through Danzig was particularly 
perilous. But fear has never been a 
part of Paderewski’s character. Upon 
his arrival in Danzig he was every- 
where acclaimed. Elections were held, 
the Diet convened, and Paderewski 
was chosen Prime Minister to act as 
Paris Spokesman for his government. 


Most of those at the Peace Confer 
ence had better remained away, for 
they lost in the end both in influence 
and prestige. The Conference became 
as a fiery furnace, and few survived 
its cruel flames. Of those few I should 
place Paderewski first. He came to 
Paris in the minds of many as an in- 
congruous figure, whose place was on 
the concert stage. He left Paris, in 
the minds of his colleagues, a states- 
man, an incomparable orator, a lin- 
guist, and one who had the history of 
Europe better in hand than any of his 
brilliant associates. He played a great 
part nobly, and gave to the world an 
example of patriotism and courage, of 
which it is always in need 


Paderewski was one of the few at 
Paris who had an outlook wider than 
his own country. While he was for 
Poland, yet he was for Europe as a 
whole—a Europe that could live in 
peace within itself. Constant were his 
proposals looking to the 
of the rights of minorities. 


atagnmnandine 
aLrezuaraing 


People were unreasoning aud un- 
reasonable. If a year before the Peace 
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was made Poland had been assured of 
half what was given her at Paris, her 
citizens would have been wild with 
joy. In a memorable speech before the 
Diet at Warsaw Paderewski had the 
courage to tell them this and more. 
He risked his popularity in one throw, 
and won.... Time and again he met 
opposition and overcame it, but each 
time his majority in the Diet grew 
less. He finally resigned. He retired 
without pique or resentment, contented 
that he had played his part. Had he 
been more ambitious and less patriotic 
and unselfish, he might have contin- 
ued in power and become an autocrat. 
But he loves Poland better than he 
does himself, and no personal consid 
eration ever sways his actions. 


His ample fortune had been dissi- 
pated by the demands made upon it 
by the needs of his country. Some- 
thing had to be done. But what? For 
five years he had not practiced, and 
musicians said that it weuld be im- 
possible for him to play again. But 
few things are impossible to Paderew- 
ski. He not cnly returned to the con- 
cert stage, but he played as never be- 
fore. Never in the history of music 
has there been such success financially 
and in increased reputation as came 
to him. In 50 concerts the receipts 
totaled nearly a half million dollars. 
When he came upon the stage his 
audiences arose to their feet, and gave 
him the deference paid alone to a pres- 
ident or king. For King, indeed he 
was and is—king in his profession, 
king in mien. 


On the banks of Lae Leman lies the 
little village of Morges. On the out- 
skirts of this village. in a wooded park 
on a hillside, the Paderewskis make 
their home. It is there that the great 
and near great make their pilgrim- 
ages. The villa is filled with priceless 
gifts from kings and peoples, in token 
of their affection. And the marvel of 
it all is that the man remains as mod- 
est as a child, as unassuming as the 
humblest in the land. It is one of the 
tests of real greatness. 
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Hollywood 


Condensed from Liberty (November 14, '25) 


Fannie 


OLLYWOOD comes near to being 
H something new under the sun. 

Like grapefruit and relativity and 
radium. It has no precedent and hence 
must be compared to a little of every- 
thing. 

The glory that was Rome’s must 
cause Cecil de Mille to laugh up his 
fine linen sleeve. How Charles Ray, 
when he steps into his black Pompeian 
bath, must smile at handsome Lorenzo 
de Medici, who once boasted a bath 
carved out of natural pink granite. 
And behold Gloria Swanson in her 
white and silver Rolls-Royce, putting 
it all over Cleopatra, who plied the 
Nile in a flatboat rigged up in bunting. 

When the Holy Roman Empire fell, 
it must have been as the crash of a 
tray in a Childs’ restaurant compared 
to what is sure to be the thundering 
roar of the crash of Hollywood declin- 
ing and falling. And as the histories 
of empires go, decline and fall it must 
and to the fiddling of who knows what 
Nero. Cecil de Mille, perhaps, on a 
$99,000 Stradivarius. 

What a spectacle! Italian pergoias 
set in Spanish patios. Egyptian man- 
sions with Queen Anne roofs. Colonial 
homes furnished in Chinese Chippen- 
dale. Tudor houses with red, white 
and green shingle roofs. Byzantine 
drawing-rooms furnished in early 
American. Homes designed in the 
mausoleum mood of the Greek temple, 
homes inspired by a Bacardi headache, 
a three-tier wedding cake, and a sud- 
den and six-figure bank account. 

The architectural spree of Holly- 
wood! It is as if Cass Gilbert, Peri- 
cles, Tex Rickard, Michelangelo, Elinor 
Glyn, King Solomon, Sears-Roebuck, 
and Trotzky had thrown each an idea 
into a common cauldron and let it 
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come to a low boil known as Holly- 
wood. 


Never in the history of the world, 
within equal limits of time or space, 
has architecture met in such a con- 
gress. A troubled congress. Nothing 
original, nothing essentially the out- 
growth of the superb panorama of Cali- 
fornia background. Imitation. An 
architectural potpourri. Cucumbers 
and chocolate creams. Early American 
pillars supporting a Corinthian frieze. 
An adobe mansion fashioned after the 
way the Pueblos did it set in the 
sunken midst of an Italian garden. And 
Spanish! I agreed with 4,671 boosters 
from Iowa that Spanish architecture 
“lends” itself to southern California. 

A potpourri civilization that has 
sprung full-grown out of the bulging 
brow of an art-industry. No time for 
traditions. No time for architecture. 
A prodigy has been born! A curious 
creature with two souls. One art. One 
industry. Both in eternal conflict. 
Never in the history of the world has 
a community been so dominated by an 
industry. And that an art-industry. A 
curious two-headed monster art-indus- 
try, one continually yapping at the 
other. 

Bethlehem and her steel, Sheffield 
and her factories, Sparta and her mi- 
litia. As nothing. Hollywood is pic- 
tures. 

Its homes are furnished in “sets” 
bought up after the completion of a 
picture. Its sight-seeing busses are en- 
tirely devoted to shouting out the ro- 
coco Spanish+Italian mansions of the 
movie rich. The first and editorial 
pages of its daily press are dominated 
by motion picture news. Motion pic- 
ture limousines, the fifteen-thousand- 
dollar-without-accessories kind, clog up 
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traffic. Excuse my STAR dust, says 
Hollywood. 

Tom Mix walks down Seventh Street 
and brokers drop their ticker tapes and 


run to windows. Norma Shearer 
changes the style of her coiffure and 
the beauty parlors are crammed with 
ladies who want their ears exposed, 
too. Mary Pickford heads a Greater 
Motion Picture Parade and stops traffic 
for two hours. Cecil de Mille, with 
3,000 “extras,” two miles of chariots, 
400 pounds of butter, 48 freight cars 
of costumes, 25 tubs of theatrical cold 
cream, two freight cars of Egyptian 
bracelets and shields, 300 Arabian 
horses, a leopard, a lemur, and an ad- 
der, a canvas Red Sea and a papier- 
mache Egyptian temple, starts across 
the desert to do a “spectacle” picture, 
and even Hollywood stands thrilled. 
And well she may. Here is a pilgrim- 
age designed to bring happiness, 
beauty, entertainment, and enlighten- 
ment to the universe. 

Athens, dedicating herself, her youth, 
her temples, her days, her nights to 
art, was like a young ladies’ Delsarte 
school compared to this. Hollywood 
is, thinks, breathes, dreams, lives, eats, 
smokes, walks, talks—pictures. 

Mothers paint their six-year-vid 
girls’ lips in the image of Gloria’s and 
keep them home to study pantomime. 
Tow-haired children in Jackie Coogan 
bobs sit through long hours in onter 
offices with fond mammas who have 
lugged their offerings from as far as 
Zangor, Maine, to offer them up at the 
motion picture shrine. Laundresses go 
to their day’s work with their wye- 
brows vaselined and arching. School 
children in Mary Pickford curls and 
Lord Fauntleroy suits spend their re 
cesses dancing the Charleston. There 
is the Baby Peggy pencil box. The 
Jackie Coogan sailor suit. The Betty 
Bronson poke bonnet. Old men in 
white beards sit on curbstones all day 
in the hope of being discovered by a 
casting director intent on producing a 
film by some such name as the Return 
of the Patriarch. 
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Pictures. Pictures. Pictures. And 
dreams! Yes, strangely enough in this 
maelstrom of the pseudo, the halt- 
baked, the make-believe, the hokum are 
the dreams. Hollywood in its unintel- 
lectual, half-hysterical fashion knows 
that ii ts the cradle of a great new art. 
Realizes that in its charlotte russe of 
a lap something precious is floundering 
for its life. A poor enough little thing, 
this new muse, struggling to acquire 
some kind of maturity. A _ little 
naughty, a little out of focus, a little 
too highly geared, like any prodigy 
child. 

Somewhere behind its troubled pie- 
in-the-eye, vainglorious, strutting, 
sham, adolescent-face Hollywood is 
conscious of its tawdriness, its nouveau 
richness, and its fourth-rateness. And 
that means that there is no defeating 
Hollywood. Hollywood is going to rub 
some of the too much rouge off its 
cheeks, the gold dust out of its eyes, 
and the too much Spanish off its villas, 
unbead its lashes, de-hokum its emo- 
tions, and demote its pretenders. There 
are men and women in Hollywood who 
are willing to sweat and writhe and 
labor along during the birth pangs and 
the growing pains because the glory of 
the vision is there. The glory of tbe 
vision of the ultimate motion picture. 

Hollywood is going to learn that 
there is a world outside itself. That 
its stars and its doings and its ankles 
are important enough, but so are Ma- 
dame Curie and Tuskegee Institute 
and Thomas Hardy and open shop and 
insulin; Jacques Loeb, vocational guid- 
ance, Wilbur Wright, and civil engi- 
neering. 

Someone does a Covered Wagon or 
a Romola or a Tol’able David, and out 
come the dreams. The dreams and the 
faith. Faith in better pictures. Finer 
intellectuality behind them. Better 
mental equipment for the enormous job 
of perfecting the new art. Not via big- 
ger and better pictures, but smaller 
and better pictures. . Hollywood 
is a promise. A gorgeous one. 
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Fitty Years From Now 


Condensed from Success Magazine (December, '25) 


Hudson Mavrim, Celebrated Scientist 


IF TY years hence, men will live in 

a way more astonishingly different 

from our life today than is our own 
world from that of 1875. 


In our own aerial limousines we 
shall be touring the heavens as com- 
monly as we do the State roads today. 
We shall fly beneath the Northeru 
Lights across the Arctic wastes as a 
short cut to a business conference in 
Europe. In the time the business man 
today spends commuting a ridiculous- 
ly little distance from suburban home 
to office, he will travel 200 miles from 
some glorious sylvan summer home to 
a monstrous, towering citadel of com- 
merce. All that need yet be accom- 
plished to bring the day of universal 
air travel is to make airplanes sturdier 
and to perfect a device for automatic 
equilibration. 


Penetrating further into the future, 
we see our present traffic-encumbered 
roads, where the speed of transporta- 
tion that the automobile should give us 
is impossible, replaced by wide speed- 
ways connecting city with city and 
crossing over and under each other at 
their intersection. 


Railroad trains, with their puffing, 
inefficient trains, will be a curiosity 
found only in the less populous regions. 


The great cities will have grown to 
enormous proportions. They will seem 
to have solidified into one amazing, 
unified structure, reaching upward 
with massive towers to mountainous 
heights. Their interiors will be honey- 
combed with streets artificially illumi- 
nated and ventilated. The main motor 
speedways will bore straight through 
them; and the business man at night 
will be shot straight upward half a 
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mile in express elevators to his home 
in the fresh upper air among the tow- 
ers. Perched high amid the crags of 
these future cave dwellings will be 
parks and playgrounds and artificial 
lakes; while great ledges, supported by 
huge columns will serve as landing 
platforms for airplanes. Thence rapid 
transit lines will penetrate diagonally 
down to business centers in the depths 
of the man-made hive. 

At night the terrific mass of mason- 
ry and steel, teeming with busy hu- 
mans, will look from the approaching 
aircraft like a myriad-jeweled moun- 
tain in fairyland, blazing with count- 
less lights of many colors. And the 
airplanes themselves, luminescent for 
protection against collision in the night 
skies, will flutter about the towers of 
the city and along the transcontinental 
air lanes as busily as in the day. 

3ut human beings will not live only 
in cities of this kind. Swift trans- 
portation, annihilating distance, will 
dot the mountainsides and forests and 
farming regions with little cities, 
where the farmers will live and enjoy 
all the metropolitan recreations. 

With speaking, stereoscopic motion 
pictures, in natural color, transmitted 
by radio, each community will be a 
world center where all events of im- 
portance will be visible as they occur 
at distant points on the globe. 

The farmer will not be a drudge in 
the fields, for electricity and automatic 
machinery will do his work for him. 
His land will be fertilized, when power 
is cheap enough, from the air, and elec- 
trical methods of stimulating growth 
will make all crops develop with trop- 
ical lavishness. 
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The time is close at hand when our 
city homes will be heated with elec- 
tricity, which will also perform most 
of the household tasks, and, in winter, 
will keep the streets and sidewalks 
warm so that snow will melt and run 
off as fast as it falls. 


One great problem that must be 
solved before these visions of the fu- 
ture come true is that of a cheap, in- 
exhaustible source of power. The en- 
ergy the earth receives from the sun 
is of almost inconceivable magnitude. 
A Niagara Falls 75,000 miles wide 
would not produce its equivalent in 
electrical energy. So, if we invent some 
motor to utilize efficiently the energy 
of the solar rays, this problem of cheap 
power for the future will be partially 
solved. 


And then there remains yet to be 
opened up the realm of atomic energy. 
Every molecule of matter is made up of 
a vast number of particies vibrating 
with a velocity of 100,000 miles a sec- 
ond. In burning 3,500,000 tons of coal 
we could not get the power that lies 
locked up in the atomic activity of a 
single gram of lead. So that, in those 
days of the future, with universal in- 
tercommunication by wireless tele- 
phone and television and with incalcu- 
lable new sources of power releasing us 
from all physical labor, our material 
environment will take on a richness 
and a beauty we cannot conceive today. 


In those days of the future there will 
be but two causes of death—accident 
and old age. <A process will have been 
discovered by which all disease germs 
may be attacked and killed within the 
system. It will be a moral disgrace to 
be ill, and in fact the State will require 
people to be healthy as it now requires 
them to be educated. 


Criminals, defectives and degener- 
ates will meanwhile have been weeded 
out of society. Each specimen of these 
classes, as soon as discovered, will be 
sent to a huge institution where he 
will have all the comforts and recrea- 
tions of city life, and open parks and 
libraries and schools. The only re- 
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strictions will be that he cannot leave 
the bounds, or have children to per- 
petuate his anti-social strain. 


For the rest of mankind, life in the 
material fairyland that we have pic- 
tured will be one long, happy perioi 
of labor and education. There will still 
be rich and poor, but no idle rich or 
unemployed poor. 


Though it is hard to foresee a time 
when wars will not occur, the growth 
of international good-fellowship will 
tend to make them rare. I am looking 
now far into the centuries ahead. Look- 
ing barely more than half a century 
ahead, we see not universal peace, but 
another world war more terrible than 
the last. Its coming can be calculated 
almost with certainty. Three genera- 
tions will suffice to bring it, for then 
the fertile peoples of the globe will 
have overpopulated their territories, 
and will by the same token have 4 
huge surplus of man-power to throw 
away in battle. 


In this question of international 
peace, and in the realm of government, 
lie our two most pressing problems. 
and there I seek in vain for sparks of 
hope that a better day will come with- 
in half a century. The masses are 
not intelligent enough to govern thera- 
selves, and the result is that we are all 
oppressed by an oligarchy of politi- 
cians, and by an extension of central- 
ized government’s powers over the lib- 
erties of the individual. 

There is another menace ahead of 
us. That is the increasing destructive- 
ness of the insects. The boll-weevil, 
corn borer, gypsy moth and San Jose 
seale are a few of the insect maraud- 
ers that threaten man’s future civiliza- 
tion. The time has come when we must 
decide whether this earth is to be for 
bugs or men. 


From direct development along cur- 
rent lines of research, inventors may 
leap aside into utterly new fields that 
we cannot even suspect the existence 
of today, and so they may bring about 
wonders now inconceivable. 
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Capturing Wild Elephants 


Condensed from The Mentor 


Charles Mayer 


N the Malay Peninsula I am called 

“Sir Elephant.” For 25 years I 

have been engaged in catching and 
taming wild elephants and other beasts 
of the Malay jungle. The Mentor has 
asked me to tell how I captured 60 
Asiatic elephants in a single drive 
without the aid of trained elephants, 
and how I broke them for domestic 
service. There are two methods of 
capturing Asiatic elephants: driving 
into a stockade with the help of trained 
elephants, and driving on foot unas- 
sisted by elephant aides. 

‘here is no comparison between the 
two methods; the former is a simple 
drive with men, who, at the proper 
moment, drop off the backs of the 
trained animals, slip a noose about a 
wild elephant’s hind leg and fasten it 
to a tree. Driving on foot, at night, 
without the aid of trained elephants, 
is a dangerous and tedious job requir- 
ing an immense amount of patience 
and jungle craft. 


When a herd is located men are told 
to keep them moving in a circle within 
a certain area until the trap is com- 
pleted. In the dense jungles of Malay, 
vines and creepers bind trees and un- 
dergrowth together, completely shut- 
ting out the sun; everywhere is twi- 
light. Progress is slow and difficult. 


The building of a keddah for so large 
a herd was prodigious work. Trees 
about 25 feet in length and a foot and 
a half in diameter were cut down and 
dragged through the jungle for a quar- 
ter of a mile. They were planted five 
feet in the ground and braced with 
smaller trees so they could stand the 
pressure of the elephants when trying 
to lunge through. The posts were then 
bound with heavy ropes, and covered 
with vines and leaves. I took great 
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care not to have the jungle disturbed 
in the vicinity, for, like all jungle ani- 
mals, elephants can see very well at 
night, and there is always the danger 
of a stampede if they become sus- 
picious. 

By the time the trap was ready, the 
herd I was after was about four miles 
away. A man was stationed every few 
hundred yards in a tree to guide us. 
No lights can be used, and care must 
be taken to avoid the small elephants, 
which run about investigating the 
noise. If they see a man and give the 
danger signal, the entire herd stam- 
pedes. And then look out! 


The drive I am writing of began with 
the men in a “U” formation. On my 
giving the signal, we in the rear 
started forward with tom-toms bang- 
ing. Soon we heard the elephants try- 
ing to get away from the noise, putting 
their huge bulk against the jungle 
growth. We stumbled on, guided by 
the calls of the men posted in the trees. 
At dawn we had advanced only a mile 
and a half. What I feared happened 
the next night: a stampede. 


Elephants, bellowing furiously, 
rushed past us, men screamed and 
scrambled for safety. When. elephants 
stampede, their idea is to escape, not 
to charge, as many people imagine.... 
At last it was over. Torches were 
lighted, and we looked for the injured. 
Three men had been killed and 12 hurt. 
We buried the dead, and sent the hurt 
back to camp. After a few hours’ rest, 
we started off again in search of the 
herd. It was not difficult to find them, 
for they cut a swath in the jungle. 


This time I decided that there should 
be no rest until the last beast was in 
the trap. About midnight we 
approached the keddah, and suddenly 
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the men went wild with delight, for 
above the uproar we could hear the 
calls of the guides in the trees telling 
us that the head of the herd was in 
the runway. 


The big beasts jammed in between 
the wings of the trap, heaving, strug- 
gling, and forcing those ahead of them 
into the trap. The shouts of the na- 
tives and the bellowing of the captive 
animals created a terrific uproar. 
When the last elephant was inside, the 
ropes that held the gate were cut. The 
gate crashed down—the elephants were 
trapped. 


I could hear the great beasts milling 
around inside the trap, bellowing and 
tearing up the jungle in an effort to 
find a way out. At dawn, I counted our 
atch. There were 60 elephants! 


We cut holes in the rattan webbing 
between the posts and enticed the small 
elephants to come out. There were 
several, and they soon became playful 
and affectionate. At birth they are 
just three feet high and weigh 200 
pounds. 

The first task in the breaking was the 
building of stocks where the elephants 
were to be held while they became ac- 
customed to being near to man. Two 
rows of heavy stakes leading from the 
trap to the stocks were driven into the 
ground. At the end of the passage, 
and next to the trap, there was an en- 
closure, 5 by 15 feet. The piles of the 
trap were removed from the entrance 
to this enclosure and bars substituted. 


The elephants were put on short ra- 
tions while in the trap, and by the time 
breaking-in began, though still vicious, 
they were much less dangerous. Final- 
ly, I ordered food placed in the en- 
closure and the bars drawn. The near- 
est elephant saw the food, and walked 
in. Then the bars behind him were 
slipped to keep the others out. He ate 
the food so eagerly that he did not 
realize quite what was happening when 
the men put the knee and foot hobbles 
on him. His trunk was secured so that 
he could do no damage with it. 
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Next, the bars leading from the en- 
closure were removed. The foot ropes, 
fastened to the stakes, were loosened, 
and the elephant walked out. The men 
holding the ropes attached to the fore 
feet wound them around the two stakes 
ahead, and those holding the ropes at- 
tached to the hind feet wound them 
about the first stakes. In this way the 
animal was drawn forward, step by 
step, toward the stocks. 


The stocks were built in covered 
stalls. Each elephant was _ separate 
from the others. Here he stayed about 
ten days, during which time he was 
fed and petted by a man assigned to 
that job. Gradually the animal became 
more docile. sefore long, ropes were 
again attached to his feet, and he was 
ied out of the stocks. Eight or ten 
men held each rope attached to his legs, 
and his keeper was on his neck. An- 
other crew of men held the ropes that 
were fastened around his trunk. Three 
men followed on each side with long 
rattans. The men holding the foot 
ropes stood ready to trip the animal 
if he tried to bolt. When he bellowed 
the whipping stopped. One bellow 
marked a surprising change in the ani- 
mal. After this outery, he was ready 
to acknowledge man as his master and 
do as he was told. 


The fact that each elephant after he 
was tamed was instantly fed and petted 
helped him to forget about the old ways 
of the jungle. His schooling was brief, 
and he learned readily to turn, kneel, 
back, and pull. 


It took me eight months to finish 
breaking my biggest herd, and then, 
riding on the neck of the largest ele- 
phant, I led my catch through the 
jungle to port. A few months later I 
went to Singapore, and there I found 
that the feat of capturing, without the 
aid of trained elephants, the largest 
single herd ever taken had become the 
talk of the town. 
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As I Like It 


Excerpts from 


Scribner's Magazine 


William Lyon Phelps 


VERY one knows how difficult it is 
E to persuade a good man to become 
a candidate for political office; 
naturally, he does not like to leave a 
congenial occupation, to become a tar- 
get for abuse and slander. Something 
has happened in England which is go- 
ing to make able and virtuous citizens 
even more reluctant. If there was one 
man in.the 19th century whose private 
life seemed to be above suspicion, it 
was Gladstone. But now, after he has 
heen in kis grave nearly 30 veurs, a 
book appears in which Gladstone is ac- 
cused of being a sensualist. If a man 
of Gladstone’s character is not safe 
from posthumous attack, what is going 
to be the fate oi ordinary citizens? 
Gladstone made so many enemies 
that if it had been possible to find a 
stain on his private character, his foes 
would have published it—how they 
hated him! Attacks on Glad- 
stone’s private character could do no 
harm if it were not for the lamentable 
fact that so many human beings eager- 
ly swallow slander. The two modern 
statesmen who should be in this re- 
gard as safe from insult as nuns—W. 
E. Gladstone and Woodrow Wilson— 
have now both suffered defamation. It 
is strange that those who are sceptical 
about so many things should in this 
respect show such credulity. But 
there are people who love to spit 
on statues. 


Frank A. Manny, of Boxford, Mass., 
contributes to the diseussion of 
“Xmas”: “A reference to Xmas for 
Christmas recalls the distress of one 
of my Dutch students in Michigan over 
this custom. ‘They have no business to 
use X to represent Christ! X stands 
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for an unknown quantity and there is 
nothing of the unknown quantity about 
Curiae” .o os 


Frank 
of faith. 


Those who admired Dr. 
Crane’s popular confession 
Why I Am a Christian, will enjoy 
Bruce Barton’s The Man Nobody 
Knows, which is also written in :~ol- 
loquial language. It is an attempt, by 
an expert in this field of business, to 
advertise the manly virtues and the 
“psychology” of Our Lord in His deal- 
ings with men. It affords one more il- 
lustration of the range of appeal made 
by the most interesting personality in 
history. I imagine that Mr. Barton, 
who is an able, energetic, successful 
man of business, cannot patiently en- 
dure the common spectacle of seeing 
the most interesting of all persons the 
subject of so many dry sermons. Min- 
isters have the most appealing thing in 
the world, and they often advertise it 
clumsily. 


Still another presentation of the 
central truth in the Christian religion 
is to be found in A. S. M. Hutchinson’s 
novel, One Increasing Purpose. It will 
enrage the critics because of its evan- 
gelical fervor. Instead of making re- 
ligious people dull and disgusting, he 
actually makes them attractive. It will 
delight the public because it is, first of 
all, an interesting story; because its 
characters, especially the three broth- 
ers, are impressively real; because it 
comes from a personality so rich in 
humor, sympathy, loving-kindness, and 
ideality that one is often reminded of 
De Morgan and Dickens. .. . 


Edward Everett once said that one 
night while dining in England, the 
British minister of agriculture de- 
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clared that he could not remeraber 
whether a cow’s ears were in front of 
or behind her horns. The first six per- 
sons—one of them a milkmaid—-whom 
I asked had no better memory. Few 
people notice anything. When a cow 
gets up, does it rise first on its front 
or hind legs? Do cows have teeth and 
if so, on both jaws? 

A monument of much beauty to Mark 
Twain is to be erected in Hannibal, 
Mo. On a suitable pedestal will stand 
in bronze the two boys, Tom Sawyer 
and Huck Finn. The Hannibal Courier- 
Post says this monument is “believed 
to be the first of its kind to be erected 
to a literary character in the history 
of the United States.” I have been in 
formed, however, that there is a fine 
bronze statue to The Barefoot Boy in 
Ashburnham, Mass., and a statue of 
Dickens and Little Nell in Clark Park, 
West Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Case nominates for 
the Ignoble Prize “all numbered and 
lettered streets,” thinking that every 
street should have the dignity of a 
name. The post-office at New York 
must have difficulty in deciphering ad 
dresses. I observed a statement in the 
newspapers that ought to please Mrs 
Case. As every one knows, railway em 
ployees do not call trains by their 
names, The 20th Century Limited, but 
by their number. Now the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad has decided to name even 
their freight trains, believing in this 
manner the crews will take more inter 
est. 


I enjoy reading sleuth-books, though 
I have not read so many as G. K. Ches- 
terton or Count Ilya Tolstoi, both of 
whom, I believe, always carry one in 
the pocket. Of the list of nevels pub- 
lished recently, The Red Lamp, by the 
well-beloved Mary Roberts Rinehart, is 
perhaps the most ingenious. But The 
Black Magician, by R. T. M. Scott, is 
the most thrilling. Let me recommend 
also Stolen Idols, written by that mas- 
ter specialist, E. Phillips Oppenheim. 

Among the new novels, one of the 
best is The Virtuous Husband, by Free- 
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man Tilden. It is an excellent plea for 
and not against Main Street people; a 
defense of healthy life in the village as 
compared with the fever-called-living 
in New York; above all, it is the glori- 
fication of the country madonna as con- 
trasted with the citified, sophisticated, 
hard-as-nails-panetela-shaped young fe- 
male who is trying to express herself. 
The book has nearly 500 pages of un 
abated interest, filled with common 
sense, humor, shrewd observation of 
life, and containing the same moral as 
that set forth in This Freedom. That 
it will effect any lasting reform is 
doubtful. Girls will be boys. 

Of all efforts in America to improve 
conditions in the theater and to give 
those who love good plays the opporti- 
nity to hear them, none is more notabie 
for its ideals and success than the work 
of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Jewett in Bos- 
ton. When, in: former years, the Jew- 
ett Co. were in control of the Copley 
Square Theater, I always went there, 
when in Boston, in preference to all 
others. I was sure to see a good play 
well acted. The list of plays produced 
in that small theater is the history 
of the best things in modern drama. 
Now at last they are to have a new 
building, to be called The Repertory 
Theater of Boston. 

To the eternal honor of Boston, this 
theater is tax exempt. It is the first 
theater in this country which has re 
ceived official recognition as having a 
place in the educational field and equal- 
ly entitled with the Art Museum and 
the Library to exemption from taxa- 
tion. It will be conducted by trustees 
like the Art Museum, and every dollar 
of net income will be used to increase 
the endowment and promote the in- 
terests of the drama. The latest move 
to make the theater a power in the 
educational field is to take a 99-year 
lease of The Chronicles of America 
Photoplays and establish a permanent, 
annual course of free Saturday-morn- 
ing illustrated historical talks for the 
children of Boston. 
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Christmas 


Excerpts from The Golden Book (December, '25) 


Sir Roger de Coverley’s Bounty 


Sir Roger, after the laudable Custom 
of his Ancestors, always keeps Open 
House at Christmas. I learned from 
him, that he had killed eight fat Hogs 
for this Season, that he had dealt about 
his Chines very liberaliy amongst his 
Neighbors, and that in particular he 
had sent a string of Hogs’-puddings 
with a pack of cards to every poor 
Family in his Parish. “I have often 
thought,” says Sir Roger, “it happens 
very well that Christmas should fall 
out in the middle of Winter. It is the 
most dead uncomfortable Time of the 
Year, when the poor People would suf- 
fer very much from their Poverty and 
Cold, if they had not good Cheer, warm 
Fires, and Christmas Gambols to sun- 
port them. I love to rejoice their poor 
hearts at this Season, and to see the 
whole Village merry in my great Hall. 
I allow a double Quantity of Malt to 
my small Beer, and set it a-running 
for 12 Days for every one that calls 
for it. I have always a Piece of cold 
Beef and a Mince-Pye upon the Table, 
and am wonderfully pleased to see my 
Tenants pass away a whole Evening in 
playing their innocent Tricks, 
smutting one another.”—Joseph Addi- 
Son, 


} 
an 


The O!d-Time Christmas Cheer 


The table was literally loaded with 
g<ood cheer, and presented an epitome 
of country abundance, in this season of 
overflowing larders. A 
post was allotted to “ancient 
as mine host termed it; being, as he 
added, “the standard of old English 
hospitality. and a joint of goodly pres- 
ence, and full of expectation.” There 
were several dishes quaintly decorated, 
and which had evidently something 
traditional in their embellishments; 
but about which, as I did not like to 
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distinguished 
sirloin,” 


appear over-curious, I asked no ques- 
tions. 


I could not, however, but notice a 
pie, magnificently decorated with pea- 
cock’s feathers which over-shadowed a 
considerable tract of the table. This, 
the ‘Squire confessed, with some little 
hesitation, was a pheasant pie, though 
peacock pie was certainly the most au- 
thentical; but there had been such a 
mortality among the peacocks this sea- 
son, that he could not prevail upon 
himself to.have one killed.... 


When the cloth was removed the 
butler brought in a huge silver vessel, 
of rare and curious workmanship, 
which he placed before the ’Squire. Its 
appearance was hailed with acclama- 
tion; being the Wassail Bowl, so ra- 
nowned in Christmas festivity. The 
contents had been prepared by the 
Squire himself; for it was a bever- 
age, in the skilful mixture of which 
he particularly prided himself: alleg- 
ing it was too abstruse and complex 
for the comprehension of an ordinary 
servant. It was a potation, indeed, 
that might well make the neart of a 
toper leap within him; being composed 
of the richest and raciest wines, high- 
ly spiced and sweetened, with roasted 
apples bobbing about the surface. 


The old gentleman’s whole counte- 
nance beamed with a serene look of 
indwelling delight, as he stirred the 


Having raised it to his 
with a hearty wish of a merry 
Christmas to all present, He sent it 
brimming round the board, for every- 
one to follow his example, according 
to the primitive style; pronouncing it 
“the ancient fountain of good feeling, 
where all hearts meet together.” 


mighty bowl. 


lips, 


There was much laughing and rally- 
ing, as the honest emblem of Christ- 
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mas joviality circulated, and was kiss- 
ed rather coyly by the ladies. When 
it reached Master Simon, he raised it 
in both hands, and with the air of 
a boon companion, struck up an old 
Wassail Chanson.—Washington Irving. 


The Festivities at Dingley Hall 

From the center of the ceiling of 
this kitchen, old Wardle had just sus- 
pended with his own hands a huge 
branch of mistletoe, and this same 
branch of mistletoe 
gave rise to a 
most delightful struggling and confu 
#ion; in the midst of which Mr. Pi 
wick, with a gallantry which 
have done honour to a descendant of 
Lady Trollimglower herself, took th: 
old lady by the hand, led her beneath 
the mystic branch, and saluted her in 
all courtesy and decorum. The old 
lady submitted to this piece of prac 
tical politeness with all dignity, but 
the younger ladies, perhaps imaginil 
that the value of a salute is very much 
enhanced if it cost a little trouble to 
obtain it, screamed and struggled, and 
fan into corners, and threatened and 
remonstrated, and did everything but 
leave the room, until some of the l-ss 
adventuresome gentlemen were on the 
point of desisting, when they all 
once found it useless to desist any 
longer, and submitted to be kissed with 
a good grace. Wardle stood with 1} 
back to the fire, surveying the whol 
seene, with the utmost satisfaction; 
and the fat boy took the opportunity 
of appropriating to his own use, and 
summarily particularly 
fine mince-pie, that had been carefully 
put by for someone else. 


instantaneously 


scene of general and 


} 
would 


devouring, a 


Now the screaming had subsided 
and faces were in a glow and curls in 
a tangle, and Mr. Pickwick was stand- 
ing under the mistletoe, looking with 
a very pleased countenance on all that 


was passing around him, when the 
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young lady with the black eyes, after 


a little whispering with the other 
young ladies, made a sudden dart for- | 
ward, and, putting her arm around 

Mr. Pickwick’s neck, saluted him at- 
fectionately; and before Mr. Pickwick 
distinctly knew what was the matter, 

he was surrounded by the whole body. 

and kissed by every one of them. 


It was a pleasant thing to see Mr. 
Pickwick in the center of the group, 
now pulled this way, and then that, 
and first kissed on the chin and then 
on the nose, anu to hear the peals of 
laughter; but it was a still more pleas- 
ant thing to see Mr. Pickwick, blinded 
shortly afterwards with a silk hand 
kerchief, falling up against the wall, 
and serambling into corners, and go 
ing through all the mysteries of blind 
man’s buff, with the utmost relish of 
the game. When they were all tired 
of blind-man’s buff, there was a great 
game at snapdragon, and when fingers 
enough were burned with that, and all 
the raisins gone, they sat down by the 
huge fire of blazing logs to a substan- 
tial supper, and a mighty bowl of 
wassail, in which the hot apples were 
hissing and bubbling with a rich look. 
and a jolly 


irresistible. 


“Thi 


round 


sound, that was perfectl; 


said Mr. Pickwick, looking 
him, “this is, indeed, comfort. 
“Our invariabk 
Wardle. “Eve. 


custom,” replied Mr. 
ybody sits down with 
us on Christmas Eve, as you see them 
now—servants and all; and here wi 
Wait till the clock strikes 12, to usher 
Christmas in, and while away the time 
with forfeits and old stories. Trundle, 





my boy, rake up the fire.” 

Up flew the bright sparks in myriads ’ 
as the logs were stirred, and the deep 
red blaze sent forth a rich glow, that 
penetrated into the furthest corner 
of the room, and cast its cheerful tint 
on every face.—Charles Dickens. 
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The Criminal Goes to Court 


Condensed from The Saturday Evening Post (October 31, ’25) 
Richard Washburn Child 


HIS is from a clipping of a Califor- 
nia newspaper: “The end of one 
of the criminal rings came today 
when ————— entered a plea of guilty 
to violation of the Dyer Act. He, with 
seven others, was arrested in Novem- 
ber, 1921, and indicted on more than 30 
counts of transporting stolen automo- 


biles. They had a rendezvous in the 
mountains where they drove stolen 
Fords and interchanged their parts, 
thereafter disposing of them. More 


than 100 thefts were traced to the band. 
-— was fined $100.” 


The gentleman who sent this clip- 
ping writes: “The enclosed story does 
not state what happened to the other 
defendants, but we may conclude that 
they were deprived of dessert at din- 
ner for two successive nights.” 


Butler, of Philadelphia, 
“When a crook with political 
backing is pinched it usually means a 
battle of ten years before they send 
him finally to jail.” 


Director 
says: 


One judge of the Court of General 
Sessions in New York during 20 years 
has had 20,145 criminal cases. Those 
which came to trial numbered 2134, or 
about one out of ten. Another judge 
writes that during a May grand jury 
in 1925, out of 621 cases, 156 were dis- 
missed because of errors or careless- 
ness of the state’s attorneys. 


The Chicago Crime Commission re- 
p ports that at the beginning of 1924 
there were 160 defendants in the Chi- 
cago Criminal Court charged with mur- 
der or manslaughter whose cases were 
pending, and of these 160 defendants 66 
were out on bail. 


. I do not wonder that the police say, 
‘We catch ’em and the courts and pris- 
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ons let ’em go.” I do not wonder that 
for the criminal who belongs to a ring 
mere arrest has little terror. 


After months of investigation, I have 
learned that the present need to stop 
our national crime tide is to restore 
that simple cause-and-effect principle— 
that wrongdoing means punishment. 1 
am sure that a statistical survey would 
show that crime and delay in one juris- 
diction walk hand in hand, while law- 
abidingness and swift justice may be 
found together. 


” 


“We keep out of Milwaukee,” said a 
gunman to me in Chicago. “Milwaukee 
courts work too fast for us.” The kill- 
ings in Milwaukee are lower than in 
any large city in the country. I was 
told by prosecutors, criminals and po- 
lice of other near-by cities that the 
swiftness of justice in Milwaukee was 
the reason crime waves have been un- 
known in that city. 


One of the foremost police officials 
in the United States said to me: 


“Oh, yes. We catch ’em. But that’s 
only a beginning. Then comes the bail, 
then the grand jury, and if some paper 
is wrong or some slip happens the true 
bill goes into the wastebasket. The 
shyster lawyer gets the judge to send 
some paper back because of some cross- 
ing of an i or dotting of a t. Yes, I 
said it as I intended. 


“Then there’s the pleading: and 
there’s some excuse or other, and my 
officers as witnesses have lost another 
day of police duty. Then come the de- 
murrers. And by that time my officers 
begin to wonder what the law is for 
anyhow. The case is on for trial and 
the witnesses are there, and the prose- 
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cutor has prepared all the papers and 
waits around for the case to be called, 
and then it turns out that the prisoner 
is sick or his lawyer trying another 
case somewhere, and there is another 
week of waiting. Then the lawyer for 
the accused tries to make a deal with 
the district attorney to have his man 
plead guilty to some little thing in ex- 
change for the real charge. They talk 
about that and fail to make a conve- 
nient trade. So the case goes to trial. 
There’s a verdict of guilty and we 
think we’ve got our man at last. Oh, 
no—the case goes upstate to the higher 
court. There are 70 or 90 days allowed 
to prepare. The district attorney can't 
stop the appeal; it’s a one-sided affair. 
Then when the legal time limit and ex- 
tensions asked for are up, it is summer- 
time again. The judges are all away. 
After six months a plea is made that 
the stenographer’s record is not yet 
corrected, and there is another post- 
ponement. The case has been sent 
back. More affidavits. Reversal on a 
technical ground. Retrial. Witnesses 
gone. Public has forgotten. That, 
roughly, is the story.” 


Unfortunately it is the story. But it 
is a story with which the average citi- 
zen is wholly unfamiliar. Our law en- 
forcement agencies must be jacked up 
to their task of deterring crime by citi- 
zen pressure, by public opinion, and 
even more by citizen organization 
showing determination. My experience 
is that police systems, courts and the 
whole process of law enforcement 
brighten perceptibly the moment the 
citizen turns his eye their way. 


During the strategies and delays 
which the wily criminal lawyer can in- 
troduce into our system of criminal 
law and-its administration there is not 
only at work the scattering of wit- 
nesses, the evaporation of public inter- 
est, the weariness of complainant, po- 
lice and prosecutors but, if the lawyer 
be unscrupulous, a variety of dodges 
to kill the case. The criminal, his fam- 
ily and his ring are set to work to 
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bring pressure on local political bosses 
or on possible jurors. The victim of 
the crime is bought off, wearied out or 
intimidated. 


And it is not only in the tricks of 
bail, procedure and delay strategy that 
the criminal lawyer has a vast field of 
advantage. In addition to these he has 
on his side at the trial the support 
of those floppy-minded persons who, 
under the guise of scientific knowledge 
or of mere sentimentality, idealize the 
criminal. The wily criminal lawyer 
works this as hard as he can. He is 
able at times to make even the com- 
plainant or the victim feel that it is 
not the crime which is to be censured, 
but the complaint against the crime. 
No one has more respect than I for 
serious psychopathic investigation, but 
all kinds of driveling nonsense are be- 
ing used these days in the court rooms 
of thenation to fill ignorant jurors with 
the idea of a new interpretation of hu- 
man motives which, if carried to its 
usual conclusion, would render anyone, 
anywhere, at any time guiltless of do- 
ing anything done to anybody. 


The practical criminal lawyer at 
times must have his tongue in his 
cheek as he draws forth the expert’s 
testimony. The serious side of it is 
that almost every few days some mur- 
derer or conspicuous wrongdoer walks 
out of a court room with a flower in 
his buttonhole because some jurymen 
have been goose-stuffed with something 
called “modern science.” 


The criminal lawyer is aided also 
by the sob writers of the press. The 
cases are endless. 


And finally, there is always hope of 
probation and suspended sentence. The 
abuse of probation and the suspended 
sentence is so common, the probation 
machinery is often so feeble and the 
results so frequently disastrous, that 
good judges may think twice before 
allowing the suspended sentence to be 
the loophole by which the criminal is 
turned back onto the street to find his 
lawyer's fees in other men’s pockets. 
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Crime in the Home of Its Friends 


Condensed from Collier’s, The National Weekly (December 5, '25) 


William G. 


HERE does crime find its friends? 
The answer is easy when you 
know the conditions Brigadier 
General Butler found in Philadelphia. 


By personal permission of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, granted at 
the almost frenzied request of Mayor- 
elect W. Freeland Kendrick and a com- 
mittee of Philadelphia citizens, Gen- 
eral Smedley D. Butler was sent to 
take over the management of the city’s 
Department of Public Safety and save 
Philadelphia from a reign of crime. 


Butler found a maze of politics in the 
police department. Policemen had 
been put into office years before by 
politicians and had been kept there, in 
spite of drunkenness and graft. Some 
policemen on the force were over 80 
years of age. The average age of Phil- 
adelphia policemen is 54 years! it 
ought, by American police standards, to 
be about 40 years. 


Butler discovered that he couldn’t 
discharge policemen; the Civil Service 
Commission only could do that, and it 
was controlled by the politicians who 
had first appointed the policemen. But- 
ler started off with an army which, in 
the main, would not fight. It was not 
an honest army; its soldiers had secret 
bosses, the politicians. 


A policeman was found guilty by the 
police board of extorting a bribe of 
$150 from a beer-wagon driver. “We find 
no reason for dismissal in this case,” 
reported the Civil Service Commission. 
Two policemen were found guilty of 
accosting a housewife on the street 
when they were drunk and of following 
her into her home. Both insulted her, 
and after one had left the house the 
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other attempted an assault. “We can- 
not find reason for dismissal in this 
case,” reported the Commission. 


There are members of the Philadel- 
phia police force who have been guilty 
of criminal acts for which they should 
have been turned over to the criminal 
courts, but they are still in uniform, 
and Butler, blocked by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, cannot remove them. 
Of 48 policemen who were dismissed 
by the Commission for offenses so fla- 
grant that causes for dismissal could 
not be ignored, 18 have recently been 
reinstated. 


Policemen of this type are often trait- 
ors. They are on the side of the vice 
which Butler is fighting. They give 
advanced news to vicemongers, when 
they can get it, of plans for raids and 
arrests. That’s the army with which 
Butler started his fight. It hasn’t 
changed very much in the 23 months 
of his service. He has picked out 
about 250 men for what he calls his 
“Unit No. 1.” They have a separate 
building of their own. They make all 
the raids against vice. Butler says 
most of them are honest. But “Unit 
No. 1” is a new development. 


Perhaps you wouldn’t think that 
thieves, thugs, hold-up men, safe blow- 
ers and dope fiends would have friends 
among the town’s political leaders. 
Butler didn’t, at first. Then, to his 
amazement, he discovered tnat the po- 
licemen and the detectives knew the 
haunts of the criminals who were in 
town. They also knew the criminals 
personally. The crooks had defin‘te 
hangouts. The Pekin Hotel, at Frank- 
lin Street and Girard Avenue, was one. 
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The Martinique was another. The St. 
Regis Hotel was a third. It was per- 
haps the worst. A police stool pigeon 
one night saw a group of the guests of 
this hotel collect $5000 to send to a 
murderer in Canada to pay him for a 
job of killing that he had done. To the 
St. Regis every big criminal who en- 
tered Philadelphia made his way. 
There he could live in comfortabie 
rooms, lay his plots with other crimi- 
nals, have his women; dine, dance and 
drink. And there, when he got in 
trouble with the law, his friends could 
raise his bail money and set him free. 


“We must close these hangouts of 
criminals,” said Butler. The chief of 
detectives, and a considerable number 
of old-time detectives, protested. “We 
can always turn up our man if we 
know his hangout,” they said. Butler 
demoted these detectives to be patrol: 
men at suburban points. 


“You fellows want to keep criminals 
in Philadelphia so you can catch them 
—sometimes,” said Butler. “I want io 
drive them out of Philadelphia so that 
citizens will be safe.” 

Within a space of eight days the po- 
lice took 2571 prisoners. So Butler be- 
gan his drive on the nests. The St. 
Regis was never opened again, after 
the arrest of its owner. Violent crime 
began to dwindle for the simple reason 

hat the criminals began to leave town. 


Politicians actually asked Butler to 
permit certain criminals to remain in 
town; they actually asked to have the 
police keep their hands off certain sa- 
loons and dives. Butler heard this 
from politicians many times—‘I wish 
you could have Officer So-and-so put on 
such-and-such a beat.” Every time that 
Butler, by means of investigators, 
delved into such requests he would dis- 
cover that his visitor had a political 
if not a financial interest in vice and 
crime in his district and that the po- 
liceman he asked for was in political 
debt to the visitor; had been so, per- 
haps, for many years, and would con- 
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tinue to be so after Butler had gone 
back to the marines. 


“They are always telling the police- 
men and the criminals that I would be 
gone soon,” Butler says. 


“I discovered that policemen were in 
the habit of taking about $10 a week 
from each house of prostitution to al- 
low it to run. For that $1.43 a day 
a policeman would permit women to 
seatter the poison of disease. 


“As soon as we had closed up the 
so-called high-toned houses of prosti- 
tution which were visited by the higher 
class of men, I realized that in the 
houses of the lower order we had noth- 
ing but disease breeders. All of the wo- 
men in these houses that were taken to 
the morals courts were diseased; there 
was no exception.” After he had first 
closed these houses, Butler turned his 
attention to other problems, dismissing 
the Tenderloin from his mind. But 
one evening, motoring through the dis- 
trict, he was amazed to see the houses 
running at full blast. His policemen 
on street corners were twirling their 
clubs unconcernedly in the glare of the 
white-curtained windows. . . . Be- 
fore midnight every policeman in that 
district had been shifted to the sub- 
urbs; a new set of men was brought 
in, with orders to raid the places and 
keep them closed. 


“I’ve changed the patrols on that 
beat seven times in 18 months,” Butler 
told me the other day. “Every time 
the places open up again I have to 
move in a whole new layout of police- 
men from other districts.” 


Butler wouldn’t listen to the politi- 
cians—there’s a political party leader 
in every one of the 48 wards and a 
division party leader for each division, 
making some 4000 city party leaders in 
Philadelphia who live on _ political 
spoils and turn political wheels behind 
the scenes of city government. And 
there were other officials who had got 
their jobs through politics and who 
hope and expect to hold them by the 
favor of politicians. ‘To be continued.) 
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What About Art in America? 


Condensed from Arts and Decoration (November, ’25) 


Robert 


HERE has, for some reason, been 

established in the minds of people 

that the Americans are a very 
young people. The idea seems to be 
that the first ancestors of the American 
people were born about 300 years ago, 
and that our traditions date back only 
300 years. That we are in relation to 
the rest of the world a “very, very 
young people.” It is surprising enough 
that this idea should have taken root 
in the minds of our neighbors “over 
there”; yet it is still more surprising 
that so many Americans as well are 
impressed by it. If we thought about 
this at all, we would know that while 
we are a young nation, we are not a 
young people; that we have the same 
background possessed by all the people 
of Europe. 


In fact, we may say that in reality 
we have an even greater heritage than 
Europe, because our American fore- 
fathers were thrown on their own re- 
sources. While they have the tradi- 
tions of the old race, yet by coming to 
a new land where they had to use a 
fresh intelligence, their wit was quick- 
ened by necessity and thus they have 
lived longer, although the time has 
been the same. This country should 
begin to think the truth about itself, 
correct this erroneous idea, recognize 
its age-old background and the magnifi- 
cence of its past, present and future. 


As to a distinct American art. We 
know there has been a Greek art, a 
French art, a Spanish art, in the past, 
but in the future it will not be pos- 
sible to have these distinctly separate 
arts; because people all over the world 
are no lenger living within the confines 
of their own geographical barriers, but 
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are in touch with everything that is 
going on. The art of today cannot be 
confined to nations, but must be—with- 
out barriers—a world art. 


And we hear people say, speaking of 
the lack of appreciation here of the 
work of American artists, “that such 
a thing could not occur abroad”; but 
we have only to look at the history 
of the great artists of Europe to find 
that some of the very greatest of them 
have been neglected and even perse- 
cuted. 


Further, it is a mistake to repeat 
the pat phrase which everybody has 
come to accept without thinking—‘“that 
the peasant in the field in France or 
the portero at the door in Spain is a 
profound appreciator of art.” The fact 
is, he is usually densely ignorant of 
art. The impression has spread all over 
the world that Europe is the lover of 
art back to the very kitchen door and 
that America is mercenary and unap- 
preciative from kitchen door to draw- 
ing room. 


My conclusions in regard to Amer- 
ica’s position as a creator and appreci- 
ator of art are based on a background 
of 13 years of intimate living in France 
end other European countries. And J 
believe that the people as a whole here 
are more interested in art than the 
whole people of any country I have 
ever been in. 


At a dinner a visiting foreign artist 
was making a speech—he was one of 
the supercilious and patronizing sort 
who speak as though they come to this 
“country of dollars and little culture” 
at great sacrifice to themselves, having 
left behind an environment where even 
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the peasant has art at his finger tips. 
The speaker went warmly on to say 
however, that he could foresee a great 
development here among this now too 
young people among whom he finds 
all his finer feelings in such a state of 
loneliness. O*% course he graciously 
conveyed to us, the present company, 
his faith that we were beyond a doubt 
the very cream, if not the only cream, 
of American culture. Then he went 
on to define his prophecy. A day would 
come when there would be art, created 
and understood, in America. It would 
come—not now—but' later—perhaps 
not in this century but surely in the 
next! 


This speech was only one of many in 
the same vein we hear season after sea- 
son. Many others have come to us 
patronizingly, and many Americans be- 
lieve that the patronizers have spoken 
the truth. 


That the European has no more come 
of age than we have is evidenced all 
over Europe, in his environment, his 
religion, his humanities, his art. He 
has not a greater dignity or a superior 
culture. As a matter of fact, all people 
are really young together, some a little 
more stodgy than others, some a little 
more bumptious. And there is no evi- 
dence that there are people anywhere 
whose culture is anything else than in 
early stages of development. 


Everywhere there are individuals who 
have attained; but nations and peoples 
generally so far are only a shade from 
barbarism. Let anyone go to Madrid, 
Spain, and look at the new street 
which increased wealth has made pos- 
sible—La Gran Via. Its architectural 
vulgarity is unbelievable. Right there, 
amid heritages from the great artists 
of the past, that have made it famous, 
a new street has been built that is as 
gaudy and vulgar as a Dutch cake. 

At the same moment, we find in our 
“very young country” an increasing 
growth of buildings of such architec- 
tural grandeur, simplicity and loveli- 
ness that anyone with a sense of dig- 
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nity must have a continued thrill of 
pleasure in their contemplation. And 
I can look back into the past history of 
architecture in America and point out 
the exquisite beauty of those old build- 
ings at Annapolis, of some of our fine 
New England homes. They were in the 
manner of European styles, but there 
was a spirit added to the adaptation 
which was distinctively American. And 
then coming forward, see the beauty of 
our modern architecture as it appears 
through the whole gamut, from the 
country home to the great city build- 
ing. These are original and new, and 
they have a beauty which comes of sim- 
plicity. Even in the instances where 
the styles of the best European periods 
have been adapted, there is a selection 
and construction that is wnolly Ameri- 
can. They are not the houses or pub- 
lic buildings that one sees in any other 
country. 


In addition to architecture there is 
evidenced in the world of painting a 
distinguished progress, as we see in 
the work of some of our painters, in 
the vast imagination of such poetry 
as Walt Whitman’s, in the beautiful 
literature of a Cabell—it does not take 
much searching to discover that there 
have been in the arts in this country 
men of very distinct and weighty char- 
acter. I find great delight in the thea- 
ter in this country. And there are 
splendid things done here in music. 


There is nothing I detest so much 
as the “screech eagle” attitude—the 
boast that masks as patriotism. What 
I am interested in is the simple looking 
at things square in the face. Is not 
our present attitude of selt-deprecia- 
tion a mistake? 


There is a greater chance in this 
country to work, a greater freedom for 
the worker, a greater general appre- 
ciation of the student of art and of life 
than perhaps ever existed before in the 
world’s history. Let us become fair ap- 
preciators of ourselves, of what we 
have done, what we are doing and thus 
speed on the fine things we intend to 
do! 
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The New Age 


Condensed from The World Tomorrow (November, ’'25) 


Rabindranath Tagore 


HERE was a noble period in the 
‘eo days of India, when, to a band 

of dreamers, agriculture appeared 
as a great idea and useful fact. It is 
quite evident from the legends that a 
new age was ushered in by the spread 
of agriculture. It lifted up the primeval 
screen of the wilderness, brought the 
distant near, and broke down all barri- 
cades. Men who formed separate and 
antagonistic groups in their sheltered 
seclusions were called upon to form a 
united people. 


In the Vedic verses we find constant 
mention of conflicts between the orig 
inal inhabitants of the land and the 
colonists. There was fighting in which 
was sought either wholesale slavery or 
extermination for the opponents, in the 
spirit of animals who live in narrow 
segregation. This spirit would have 
continued in all its ferocious vigor of 
savagery had men failed to discover 
that man’s highest truth is in the union 
of cooperation and love. 


The progress of agriculture was the 
first external step which led to such a 
discovery. It not only made a settled 
life possible for a large number of 
men living in close proximity, but it 
claimed for its very purpose a life of 
peaceful cooperation. We can realize 
from the reading of this epic the birth 
of idealism among a section of the In- 
dian colonists of those days, the change 
of the people’s aspiration from the 
path of conquest to that of reconcilia- 
tion. 


In the present time, the human world 
has been overtaken by another vast 
change similar to that which had oc- 
curred in the epic age of India. The 
human races will never again be able 
to go back to their citadels of high- 
walled exclusiveness. It has come as a 
great surprise on the races of man — 
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this sudden change from a life of com- 
parative seclusion to that of mutual 
proximity—and will test to the full 
their moral adaptability. 


The creature which lives its life in 
a dark cave finds its safety in the very 
narrowness of its environment. But if 
those cave-walls are removed by some 
cataclysm, then either it must accept 
the doom of extinction or carry on sat- 
isfactory negotiations with its wider 
surroundings. 


We may come to have a strong love 
for our race specialty, but if it gives us 
fitness only for a very narrow world, 
then at the slightest variation in our 
circumstances we have to pay for this 
love with our life itself. In the animal 
world there are numerous instances of 
complete race suicide overtaking those 
who fondly clung to some advantage 
which later on became a hindrance in 
an altered dispensation. In fact the 
superiority of man is proved by his 
adaptability to extreme surprises of 
chance,—neither the torrid nor the 
frigid zone of his destiny holding for 
him insuperable obstacles. 


What I want to make clear is the 
fact that since, as in the present age, 
the human races have come out of their 
traditional reservation-fence into mu- 
tual contact, the reliance of a universal 
ethical standard is the only means 
which can save humanity from disrup- 
tion into barbarism or death. The late 
war is merely an indication that in the 
hurry of the scientific progress of the 
West, which has made the human 
world physically almost one country, 
the cultivation of the ethical ideals 
needful for this condition has been 
overlooked. 


In the present age the human races 
have come close together. But in place 
of geographical barriers, we have set 
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up the barriers of mutual misunder-. 
standing. The cultivation of intense 
race egotism is the one thing that has 
found its fullest scope at this meeting 
of men. In no period of human his- 
tory has there been such a churning 
up of jealousy, greed, hatred, and mu- 
tual suspicion. Every people, weak 
and strong, is constantly indulging ina 
violent dream of rendering itself thor- 
oughly hurtful to others. In this gal- 
loping competition of hurtfulness on 
the slope of a bottomless pit, no nation 
dares ‘to stop or slow down. A scarlet 
fever with a raging temperature has 
attacked the entire body of mankind, 
and the political machine has taken 
the place of creative personality in all 
departments of life. 


It is well known that when greed 
has for its object material gain, it can 
have no end. It is like the chasing of 
the horizon by a lunatic. It has for its 
parallel the fight with material weap 
ons, weapons which must perpetually 
be multiplied, opening up new vistas of 
destruction, and evoking new forms of 
insanity in the forging of frightfulness. 


We must discover our salvation in 
some other power that has its basis 
upon sanity, and this power is moral. 
On its positive side it will work in the 
direction of unity, cultivating the spirit 
of sympathy and cooperation. On its 
negative side it will actively resist the 
aggression of evil by the moral weapon 
of complete ostracism, just as we exer- 
cise it in its physical form in the case 
of a fatal disease which is contagious. 
It will transform fight from its present 
depth of brutality to the moral altitude 
which belongs to the human spirit. 
Through it, society will get rid of fight- 
ing as a definite profession. 


In man, the process of death first 
begins in the spiritual system and then 
it creeps into the other departments of 
life. This has been the case with all 
the great civilizations that flourished 
for a period, and died when their spirit 
decayed. Yet the continual dwindling 
in the proportion of food for our moral 
and spiritual nature has not troubled 
the political leaders of the present age. 
Nevertheless, the vastness of the race 
problem with which we are faced today 
will either compel us to train ourselves 
in moral fitness in the place of merely 
external efficiency, or the complications 
arising out of it will fetter all our 
movements and drag us to our doom. 


Today, more than ever before in our 
history, the aid of this spiritual power 
is needed, and therefore I believe its 
resources will surely be discovered in 
the hidden depth of our being. Pioneers 
will come who will take up this ad 
venture and suffer and through suffer- 
ing will open out a path to a higher 
elevation of life in which lies our 
safety. 


In the geological age of the infant 
earth the demons of physical force had 
their sway. The angry fire, the devour- 
ing floods, the fury of storms, continu- 
ally kicked the earth into frightful dis- 
tortions. These titans have at last 
given way to the reign of life. But only 
a dreamer could have declared in those 
days that those demons were doomed. 


Man, suckled at the wolf’s breast, 
sheltered in the brute’s den, brought 
up in the prowling habit of depreda- 
tion, will suddenly discover that he is 
Man, and that his true power lies in 
yielding up his brute power for the 
freedom of spirit. 








Bound copies of The Reader’s Digest make a volume 
of unusual interest and lasting value. Heavy buckram 


binders holding 12 copies are sold at cost price, $1.50 


postpaid. 
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The Worst Government in the World 


Condensed from The Christian Century (October 22, '25) 
Sherwood Eddy 


TOUR of 12 of the principal coun- 

tries of Europe this summer forces 

the writer to speak about what he 
believes to be the worst government in 
the world—far worse than fascist Italy 
or soviet Russia. He writes because he 
believes that something should be done 
and done at once. That country is 
Bulgaria. Though the tyranny of Mus- 
solini’s government has been great, 
its deliberate murders, like those of 
Matteoti, have been few. Though Rus- 
sia had its grim red terror and its se- 
cret tribunal, that day has passed. 
While both still frankly acknowledge a 
temporary dictatorship which is real- 
istic and vigorous, fair trials are now 
prevailingly conducted in open court 
and the guilty publicly accused. Not so 
in Bulgaria. 


For the first time in my life I vis- 
ited a country where the government 
in power is successfully carrying out 
an apparent policy of the deliberate 
murder of the leaders of both the po- 
litical parties opposing it. The present 
number who have been done to death 
under the present government of Bul- 
garia, estimated at some 20,000 by four 
independent witnesses, is greater in 
proportion to population than the high- 
est number estimated to have perished 
in Russia during the red terror. 


Even before reaching Bulgaria we 
met some of the 5000 who have fled to 
escape death under the Tsankov gov- 
ernment. Upon arrival this is what 
we found: 


Bulgaria was exhausted by six years 
of almost continual fighting, by three 
wars and two terrible defeats. She was 
shorn of her territory, discouraged ana 
almost desperate, bled white by almost 
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impossible reparations. Her land set- 
tlement had already divided all avail- 
able land into 12-acre plots where farm- 
ing families were struggling to live on 
about 50 cents a day. Into this chaotic 
country, with a population of less than 
five millions, there poured in nearly 
700,000 desperate refugees, homeless, 
penniless, hopeless. 


Bulgaria had nothing to give them, 
no land, work or money. These hardy 
Macedonians, after fighting in border 
warfare in self-defense against the 
Turks or others, had formed the habit 
of killing, and a few of them were 
ready to do the quiet work of murder 
for a government that would give them 
their daily bread. 


Some 85 per cent of the people of 
Bulgaria live on the land. From this 
peasant class there came at last an 
able leader for the agrarian party, a 
kind of rustic Mussolini, Stambolisky. 
He was prime minister when the writer 
was last in Bulgaria. He was the first 
man from the common people who had 
ever come into power. He promised the 
farmers good roads and schools, and 
prosperity for the peasants, and very 
largely he fulfilled his promise, but his 
head was turned by power. He became 
partisan, spoiled, autocratic and 
against the leading classes of the com- 
munity. He was against the merchants, 
the lawyers, the intellectuals, the 
army, the church and all bourgeois 
parties. 


On June 9, 1923, by a coup d’etat 
participated in by several parties and 
supported by the old military regime 
and the Macedonian refugees, the pres- 
ent Tsankov group of adventurers 
made up of intellectuals and army of- 
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ficers came into power. From June 
to October, 1923, apparently all who 
offered opposition to the present gov- 
ernment were killed. One of Bul- 
garia’s former ambassadors estimates 
that about 17,000 were killed in this 
one-sided “civil war.” 


During the next two years a few 
hundred of the opponents of the gov- 
ernment were quietly eliminated. Lists 
of its supposed enemies were prepared 
and it was ready for all emergencies in 
case of opposition. But opposition was 
inevitable. 


The occasion came on April 16, 
1925. The government had driven all 
its liberty-loving Patrick Henrys into 
bitter hostility. Apparently a small 
communist group determined to make 
a blind effort to throw off the cruel 
yoke. While the leaders of the gov- 
ernment were assembled in the Sveti 
Krai cathedral an infernal machine 
which had been timed, exploded in the 
midst of the service. The dome fell in 
killing 150 persons, including 15 gen- 
erals and retired officers. Only the fact 
that the priest had asked the cabinct 
members to come forward saved them 
from being added to the casualties. The 
demolished church still stands. The 
government now went down their lists 
in earnest by way of reprisals. It is 
estimated that they have killed, since 
April 16, between 5000 and 7000 more 
of their supposed enemies. 


We examined as many witnesses as 
we could, British and Americans, mis- 
sionaries, professors, business men, 
and representatives of the communist 
and agrarian parties. Obviously, the 
writer cannot give the names of any 
witnesses. Some of them are already 
in danger of their lives. . 


Each peasant or worker knows a few 
score, a few hundred, or in some cases, 
a few thousand of his friends, acquaint- 
ances or party members who have dis- 
appeared. No one, however, is allowed 
to make any investigation or to publish 
any facts. Death would be the penalty. 
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One highly intelligent leader said, 
“This month in S. there were 43 hang- 
ings; in P. 23, in K. there were 8. My 
relative B. was murdered, by friend C. 
and over 100 of my acquaintances have 


disappeared. I do not know the total 
number which have been killed, but 
the German branch of the League of 
the Rights of Man after investigation 
estimates the number at 22,000. A 
sword of Damocles is hanging over us 
all. Tell the facts to the world, no 
matter if I suffer. The killings are not 
done by irresponsible men but by se- 
cret agents of the Tsankov goveru- 
ment.” 


An agrarian leader said, “Of our cab- 
inet, the prime minister and tive others 
have been killed without trial, three 
have fled the country, three are iu 
prison, four only are still free. Thirty 
of our national deputies (or, as we 
would say, senators) have been killed 
without one of them having been tried 
and found guilty of any charge. Over 
1000 village mayors and councilmen 
have been put to death without trial. 
Several thousand of my friends and 
acquaintances and party members with 
whom I worked and about whom I 
could give you names and places and 
detailed information, have perished. In 
all, I estimate about 20,000 have been 
killed who belonged to the two parties 
in opposition to the government. Our 
country is a hell. No one of us is safe. 
I myself am on the list to die. Let 
the facts be known; I shall probably 
be put to death anyway.” 


Some of the most damaging testi- 
monies of all I cannot give in print, for 
an obvious reason. In the meantime, 
I believe that no loans, no recognition, 
no aid to this white reign of blood and 
terror should be given, but speedy re- 
lief to the distressed refugees and espe- 
cially to the families of the people they 
have murdered but who have been de 
nied all insurance, pension or compe- 
sation. It is my deliberate conviction 
that this is the worst government in 
the world today. 
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Edison’s Stamp on World’s Work 


Condensed from The Dearborn Independent (October 17, '25) 


Allan L 


HEN Edison was 18, then a tele- 

graph operator, he invented an 

automatic device, controlled by a 
clock, to report by telegraph to his boss, 
at hourly intervals during the night, 
that he was awake and on the job. It 
was no trouble for him to call his main 
office and sign the initials of his sta- 
tion, but the lure to make the thing 
automatic and mechanical was too 
much for him. The clock-device worked 
perfectly but when the boss came 
around and saw it Edison had to take 
it out. 


Edison next invented a “rat paraly- 
zer.” The Western Union office in Bos- 
ton where he worked was overrun with 
rats. Edison strung two parallel wires 
across their runway, and loaded them 
with eleetricity, after which the rats 
were electrocuted rapidly. Another 
telegraph office in which Edison 
worked was fuil of cockroaches. Edison 
laid two sheets of tin foil a quarter of 
an inch apart, attaching them to the 
poles of a strong battery. As the 
cockroaches tried to pass from one 
sheet to the other their bodies closed 
the circuit and they went up in puffs 
of smoke. 


At the age of 21, Edison stopped jok- 
ing and got down to business. On Oc- 
tober 13, 1868, he applied for the first 
of more than 1400 patents that were 
later to be issued to him. He had in- 
vented an electrical device to record 
the votes of members of legislative 
bodies. All a member had to do was to 
touch a button at his desk and a calcu- 
lating machine at the presiding offi- 
cer’s desk immediately gave the totals 
for and against the measure. But such 
a machine was exactly what legislative 
bodies do not want. The prospect of a 
long roll call oftentimes serves a pur- 
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pose, so Edison’s first patented inven- 
tion served to teach him a lesson—that 
it was useless to invent what nobody 
wants. 


In 1875 Edison came within an eye- 
lash of inventing the radio, but did not 
know it. He discovered a certain tech- 
nical phenomenon, to which scientists 
gave the name “Edison effect.” This 
discovery is the basis of the present 
radio tube. 


Edison’s first great invention solved 
the problem of sending two telegraph 
messages in opposite directions over 
the same wire at the same time. He 
later increased this, step by step, to 
eight messages each way at a time. 
About this time, Edison also invented 
a stock ticker. The head of the West- 
ern Union sent for him. The company 
wanted to buy his patents for the 
stock ticker and the various telegraphic 
devices. Edison had determined in his 
own mind that the patents were worth 
$5000. He was sharp enough, however, 
to request the Western Union man to 
make an offer. The offer was $40,000. 


Edison nearly dropped dead. The 
check was made out and Edison took 
it to the bank. The cashier said some- 
thing that Edison, because of his deaf- 
ness could not hear. The cashier 
handed the check back and Edison con- 
cluded that it was no gooa; that some 
trick had been played upon him. It 
never occurred to him that it was nec- 
essary for him to be identified to get 
the cash or to indorse the check. The 
next day the Western Union man 
showed him how to start a bank ac- 
count. 

The Western Union wanted Edison 
to work on the telephone, which Bell 
had just brought out. Bell’s phone 
was not practical. Edison invented 
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the carbon transmitter which was in 
use for many years and made other 
improvements that converted Bell’s toy 
into a practical, commercial device. 
For a long time he could not make his 
transmitter carry the word “sugar” 
clearly; and he says that, to this day, 
telephonic conversation is largely a 
matter of imagination and knowledge 
of what the other fellow is talking 
about. “If you don’t believe this,” he 
said, “try reading a drug catalog to 
somebody and see how much of it he 
gets.” 


Edison had in his own mind the 
figure of $25,000 as the sum that would 
cover the value of what he had done 
on the telephone. But the Western 
Union man made him an offer of $100,- 
000. Edison accepted on condition that 
the money should not be paid to him 
in a lump, but at the rate of $6000 a 
year for the 17 years during which his 
patents would live. A little later Edi- 
son received another $100,000 from the 
Western Union, which he accepted on 
the same terms. 


One of Edison’s inventions was a 
loud-speaking telephone which could be 
heard for five or six blocks. He re- 
ceived a cable offering him “30,000” for 
the English rights. He was consider- 
ably surprised when the check came to 
find that it was for approximately 
$150,000. The English cable referred 
to pounds, not dollars. 


Edison’s first phonograph was noth- 
ing but a cylinder, wrapped with tin 
foil, a crank to turn the cylinder, a 
needle, a diaphragm and a horn. He 
turned the crank and repeated into the 
horn, “Mary had a little lamb.’”’ When 
he started the machine again he ex- 
pected, at best, only a word or two 
that could be understood, but to the 
amazement of himself and everybody 
else every word came back at him in 
his own voice. 


The story got into the newspapers 
and when Edison, a day or two later, 
took his phonograph to the office of the 
Scientific American in New York, such 
a crowd gathered around the building 
that police had to be called to clear the 
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streets. The great rush of publicity, 
however, soon stopped short. Edison’s 
idea was that the phonograph should 
take the place of stenographers. He 
tried to fill this field, but failed with 
his crude machine. The phonograph 
was dead for more than ten years, until 
one day some of Edison’s men, after 
they had finished their luncheon, sang 
into it and Edison noticed that the 
men seemed to be vastly entertained 
by the songs. This gave him the idea 
of recording music on the phonograph. 
After that, there was no difficulty in 
marketing it. 


The hardest work of Edison’s life 
was done on the incandescent light. It 
was not merely the light that had to 
be invented, but everything connected 
with it, from ighting stations to me. 
ters. The dynamo existed, but it was 
no more than a toy. It gave baek but 
40 per cent of the power put into it, 
and electrical authorities, the world 
over, said this was the best that could 
be done. Edison worked until his dy- 
namo returned over 95 per cent of the 
power put into it. Without his work, 
not an electric car could operate, nor 
a plant driven by electricity. 


Edison’s motion picture machine 
was patented in 1877. The idea was 
not new. It had long been known that 
the retina of the eye holds one impres- 
sion long enough to blend it with an- 
other provided the subsequent one 
comes quickly enough. 


Edison also invented the mimeo- 
graph, the tastimeter, which is so sen- 
sitive that it registers the heat from 
distant stars, the messenger call box, 
telegraph alarm and signal boxes, ap- 
paratus for drawing wire, magnetic ore 
separator, electric locomotive, nickel 
storage battery and a process for burn- 
ing Portland cement. Edison made 42 
war inventions during the Great War, 
among which were devices to detect 
the presence of submarines and to 
blind submarine periscopes. . . . Ed- 
ison is the greatest inventor of this or 
any other age, and in his 79th year 
looks little older than he did 15 years 
ago. 
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Men of Music 


Condensed from McClure’s Magazine (December, 


25) 


Steuart M. Emery 


USIC in some form there has al- 

ways been since man discovered 

that from an oaten pipe or a set of 
strings could be evoked an intangible 
something that made the world a bet- 
ter place to live in. The Egyptians 
heard the lyre, the Israelites had their 
songs, the Greeks in an age of gold 
and gleaming marble placed their sing- 
ing poets far above the rank of ordi- 
nary men. But there came an age of 
strife and destruction when even the 
voice of the lyre was stilled and for 
drab centuries no music was heard 
among the submerged peoples. It was 
not until the 16th century that the 
notes of a real school of music arose 
again definitely to take their places in 
an awakening continent. 


There were few patrons of the arts 
in those days and so it is logical 
eneugh that the music of the period 
which survived should be that dedi- 
cated to church services. Giovanni da 
Palestrina, composer of three classic 
masses, is the musician whose name 
emerges first with the rebirth of 
music. While he was raising the music 
of his Italy to supreme heights there 
was dawning in England the work of 
two men—Thomas Tallis and William 
Byrd, who were to thrill that island 
with the ecstasy of their cathedral and 
secular compositions. 


In another century came the birth of 
Handel, who might properly be called 
the first of the great geniuses of music. 
From the day of his first tremendous 
oratorio the future of music as a liv- 
ing, animate force in the life of na- 
tions became assured. For years he 
had striven with the writing of grand 
opera; a long succession of his works 
in a London theater met with indiffer- 
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ent success, and he despaired of ever 
imbuing the public with his own en- 
thusiasm for melody. Yet in the end 
he triumphed—the failure of his operas 
sent him to the composition of orato- 
rios which will live forever. The boy 
Handel, who had practised his music 
on a battered spinet in an attic room 
while his family slept, won his way 
with The Messiah, and other wonder- 
ful sacred works. Originally a German, 
Handel became a British subject and 
so lies today in Westminster Abbey. 


Bach, also a German, was a contem- 
porary of Handel. His work was great, 
but the work of the men who drew 
their inspiration from him—Mendels- 
sohn, Wagner, Brahms and Schumann 
—was greater still. A stupendous age 
in the history of music was dawning. 
When it had run its course the names 
of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Chopin, 
and Wagner were enshrined for all 
time. The lives and careers of these 
amazing musicians overlapped in a pe- 
riod of creation probably never equaled 
before or since. 


The French in the year 1809 were 
marching in force on Vienna. Houses 
were crashing to earth under the fire 
of the foe, when the pianist Haydn, 
dying of a mortal illness, had himself 
carried to his beloved instrument and 
played his famous Austrian Hymn. At 
the sam2 time, another great composer 
crouched in a cellar of the town. It 
was Beethoven, already menaced by 
deafness, shuddering at the roaring ot 
the guns whose concussion was to rob 
him still further of his hearing. Haydn 
died, yet the symphony, the sonata and 
the string quartette today remain in 
the form in which Haydn framed them. 
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Haydn’s origin was humble, his peo- 
ple were peasants, he went to work in- 


stead of to school, but his talents 
brought him past all obstacles. As a 
youth he might be seen fiddling in the 
streets. He passed plates and cleaned 
them as a music teacher’s servant. 
Then a wealthy family, who main- 
tained their own band, took nim under 
their protection and while conducting 
the band he found time to go on with 
the compositions. Finally, London 
claimed him and he took the town by 
storm. 


Mozart also knew what it was to see 
the dark shadow of want at his door. 
This genius, who wrote a minuet at the 
age of five, had a childhood of romance. 
His father was a brilliant musician and 
so was his sister. All over the face of 
Austria the three Mozarts wandered, 
appearing even before the Empress Ma- 
ria Theresa. Then came a time 
when Mozart emerged from boyhood 
and married. He was composing with 
skill, but in that period the rewards 
of music were small indeed. A friend 
of Mozart, calling unexpectedly at the 
humble lodgings of the musician, found 
him waltzing about the room with his 
wife. It was winter, and chill blasts 
had made their way into the room. 
Mozart explained, “It is just our way 
of keeping warm. It is coid and there 
is no wood for the fire.” 


Never did Mozart know what it was 
to have enough money. He was taken 
ill in 1791 and realizing that his end 
was near composed a Requiem with his 
waning strength. Around his death- 
bed gathered a few friends, and at his 
request they rendered for him his last 
composition. The undertaker 
alone attended the great composer as 
his remains were carried to a pauper’s 
grave. There is a monument now to 
the memory of Mozart in the Vienna 
cemetery, but it does not stand above 
his grave. It was discovered that his 
last resting place had been unmarked. 


Those were not the times when the 
horn of plenty poured its gifts upon 
the musician. There followea soon the 
tragic career of yet another musician 
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of rare talent, Franz Schubert, who 
died at 31, disappointed and poverty- 
stricken, after splendid years of toil 
and accomplishment. The Erl-King is 
a classic today, although Schubert re- 


ceived for it only the price of a few 
meals. 


Beethoven had had a heritage of 
want and misery. His father was a 
drunkard who, determined that his son 
Louis should become a great musician, 
forced him to slave hour upon weary 
hour at the piano until his childish 
soul rebelled and he cried over the 
keys. When he arrived at Vienna, Mo- 
zart heard him play. ‘The world will 
hear from this youngster,’ was Mo- 
zart’s comment. 


No one followed Mozart to the grave, 
but all Vienna turned out on a day in 
March, 1827, when the funeral cortege 
of Beethoven passed through the 
streets. Slowly but surely the world 
which had heard from this composer 
had come to appreciate the men who 
were making its music. 


It took Wagner to bring about a rev- 
olution in the field of grand opera. He 
disagreed with the old idea that words 
in opera did not count. As a result 
he turned grand opera from mere mu- 
sical recital into great drama. He, too, 
might have had a career of want and 
hunger had not the mad King Ludwig 
of Bavaria recognized his genius and 
acted as his patron. 


Most of the musicians who raised 
their talents to the pitch of genius, it 
seems, did so only through years of 
suffering and disappointment. Men- 
delssohn is a happy exception. Fred- 
eric Chopin, the great Pole, is not—he 
kad to fight the wasting plague of con- 
sumption while he was setting down 
his dreamy, poetical compositions. 


The day has now come when the 
musical genius no longer starves in a 
garret, but it is all the more honor to 
the great men of the past that they ac- 
complished their immortal creations in 
the face of every hardship and difficul- 
ty that could be imposed upon them 
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Perpetual Lumbering a Reality 


Excerpts from The World’s Work (December, '25) 


French Strother, Associate Editor, World’s Work 


F the reader is willing to read closely 
the following paragraph and grasp 
its full significance, he will then un- 

derstand pretty nearly the whole basic 
problem of forest conservation in this 
country, so far as the private timber 
owner can help it—and the private tim- 
ber owner will probably always own at 
least half of the forest area of the 
United States. 


In order to change the lumbering in- 
dustry from migratory mining and 
ruin of virgin forests into a permanent 
farming of successive crops of trees 
from the same land, generation after 
generation, the timber owner must be 
able to keep ‘his men and his money 
profitably employed while the second 
crop is growing to maturity. To do 
this he must have enough virgin tim- 
ber to keep him busy while the second 
crop is growing. The Crossett Lumber 
Co., of Crossett, Ark., is a good ex- 
ample. This company discovered that 
at the rate they were cutting they had 
about 12 years of work ahead of them. 
On their cut-over lands, they would 
have enough second-growth ready to 
cut to last another 12 years. But the 
vital question was, what about the 
third crop. For, from seedlings it 
takes, not 12 years, but at least 25 
years to grow a merchantable tree, and 
obviously the third crop would have to 
come from seedlings grown on the land 
now occupied by the virgin timber that 
was still to be cut or upon cut-over 
lands not yet re-stocked, or from young 
trees now so small as to be hardly no 
ticeable. Therefore, it was essential 
that the period occupied in the second 
cycle should be lengthened from 12 
years to 20. The only safe way to do 
this was for the company to buy 
enough adjacent cut-over lands to in- 
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erease their prospective cut of second- 
growth trees by another eight years’ 
period. 


This is exactly what the Crossett peo- 
ple have done. They now own enough 
lands to supply the mill with a per- 
petual cut. The town of Crossett is, 
roughly, at the center of these lands. 
Henceforth, Crossett will be a perma- 
nent mill-town, operating at its present 
capacity indefinitely. At every stage 
of the process, hereafter, seed trees 
will be left, according to the directions 
of the company forester. The slash 
from the logging operations will be 
made safe from fire. 


This system of perpetual operation is 
the ideal of the forest conservationist. 
It will come, just as fast as backward 
lumbermen realize that it is possible. 
Obviously, it requires capital, a long 
vision, and eourage. It also requires 
a large body of virgin timber or of 
mature second-growth, with a still 
larger area of cut-over lands to provide 
the second crop. 


What happens to the lumberman who 
does not have these necessary things is 
illustrated by another company. We will 
call it the Zenobia outfit. Zenobia had 
finally cleared their holdings in the 
South efficiently, leaving nothing on the 
ground large enough to make a fence- 
post. .They could find no new forests 
for sale in the South. They had their 
organization to keep going, and finally 
they took the only thing they could 
get. This was stumpage in the big 
pines of a National Forest in a western 
state. Then their troubles began. The 
Negroes and southern whites did not 
like the climate or the mountains, and 
went back home. Zenobia hired west- 
ern white lumberjacks who demanded 
high wages and the eight-hour day. 
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Then the equipment which had worked 
so perfectly on the level lands of the 
South and with heavy stands was not 
so efficient in the more rugged country 
of the West and in a stand containing 
fewer trees per acre. New methods 
had to be learned. New markets had 
to be found for a new kind of lumber. 
In short, Zenobia ceased to make 
profits. 


Contrast Zenobia with Crossett. Cros- 
sett’s 750 mill-hands will continue to 
live in their old homes, and their sons 
will inherit their jobs. Their 350 woods- 
men will work in the same woods all 
their lives. The company management 
will have their minds free of all prob 
lems except those incident to all estab- 
lished businesses. 


Zenobia and its kind create no stable 
class of workers, foster no permanent 
homes. Crossett, on the other hand, is 
a permanent town of 4,000 inhabitants, 
where not only the mill workers can 
afford to invest in permanent homes, 
but also tradesmen can count on per- 
manent customers. Schools in Cros- 
sett can develop good teachers with 
continuing jobs. Churches can be more 
than itinerant missions. Crossett is 
an enduring part of American life, and 
is an evidence of the civic future pos- 
sible in the forested areas of America. 
Zenobia destroys, Crossett renews per- 
petually. Zenobia, unchecked, heads us 
toward national bankruptcy, after a 
grand spree of easy riches. Crossett, 
fostered, heads us toward national sol- 
vency, with prudent, economical man- 
agement of a permanent source of 
wealth. 


Until very recently, it was taken for 
granted that only the Federal and stat» 
governments could possibly engage in 
perpetual forest operations. They 
alone, it was believed, had the capital 
and the time and the freedom from 
taxation to permit of solving the vast 
problems involved. But the Crossett 
Lumber €o.; and the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., in Louisiana, have already 
proved that private capital is equal to 
the task in the South. 
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In the West, the Long-Bell Co. has 
lately announced that it will do the 
same thing in Washington. Farther 
south on the west coast, seven leading 
companies are now bringing a great 
body of timber under permanent forest 
management. This is the Redwood 
forest. 


What the national and state govern- 
ments have done in forest conservation 
is too familiar for repetition, but there 
is a new governmental development 
that is worthy of notice. This is thx 
movement for town forests. 


This movement was inspired by Eu- 
ropean experience. In Sweden, France 
and Germany many towns and cities 
own municipal woodlands. So profit- 
able are some of these town forests 
that they relieve the citizens of all 
local taxes. 


Massachusetts is a leader in this 
movement. By law in that state, towns 
are authorized to bond themselves for 
the purchase of woodlands. By the 
first of this year, 65 towns had ac- 
quired the necessary land. Nearly 300 
towns in Massachusetts alone could 
profitably operate such forests. Forests 
of only a few acres are worth oper- 
ating under this system. Poor farms 
are being converted into town forests, 
as at Petersham. Private citizens in 
many communities have donated land 
or trees. In some places, the town for- 
est is an invaluable protective cover 
for the local water supply. Imagine 
this movement spread to all parts of 
the country and you may realize how 
tremendous an addition to the timber 
resourees of the country this idea is 
capable of producing. Besides Massa- 
chusetts, the following states have sim- 
ilar legislation: Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Vermont. 


Altogether, so much is being done 
that there is every reason for conserva- 
tionists to be encouraged. “Perpetual 
operation” is not only the ideal of the 
conservationist: it is upon the verge of 
becoming the established practice of 
the lumber industry. 
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Contessions of An Actor 


Condensed from The Ladies’ Home Journal (December, '25) 


John Barrymore 


FTER the opera on a night in 

April, 1906, in San Francisco, 1 

went to a supper party, and be- 
tween three and four walked home 
with a friend to his house. I had been 
in bed only a few minutes when the 
earthquake—the first and great shock 
—occurred. It all but threw me out 
of bed. I put on my evening clothes 
again and my friend and I walked to- 
ward town. Everywhere whole sides 
of houses were gone. The effect was as 
if someone had lined the streets with 
gigantic, open-front dolls’ houses. Peo- 
ple were hurriedly dressing. More 
prudent persons, who couldn’t too 
quickly forget their decorum, were put- 
ting up sheets to shield themselves 
from the passers-by. I was going into 
the St. Francis Hotel when I heard 
Willie Collier call to me, “Go West, 
young man, and blow up with the 
country.” He was wearing bedroom 
slippers and a flowered dressing gown. 


Union Square, into whica so many 
oddly dressed persons and their be 
longings had been hastily thrown, pre- 
sented a strange, uncanny appearance. 
A charmingly unperturbed lady, light: 
ly clad, was sitting on one of her 
trunks with an excitable French maid 
hovering about. It was cold that morn- 
ing, between five and six. “Aren’t you 
cold?” I asked her. “Can’t I get you 
something ” I walked up to the Bo- 
hemian Club, and proceeded back to 
Union Square, carrying a glass of 
brandy in my hand. I learned after- 
ward that the lady was Madame Alda, 
of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 


I saw Caruso with his trunks on 4 
van; and in front of the Palace Hotel 
I found Diamond Jim Brady. He was 
amused to see me in evening dress, and 
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when he went back East he and many 
others circulated this story about my 
dressing for an earthquake; in fact, a 
great deal of my eccentricity had, I 
think, its origin in this incident. It 
had not occurred to me that I was 
oddly dressed for the occasion. I don’t 
know, though, what one should wear at 
an earthquake. 


As I was getting sleepy I went back 
to the St. Francis and went to the desk 
to get my key. I asked the clerk if it 
was safe to go up to my room. “Per- 
fectly,” he said, with the trained assur- 
ance of a Californian. “There isn’t the 
slightest chance in the worla of it ever 
happening again.” 


Just then the second version, a little 
before eight o’clock, shook the whole 
place angrily, and the clerk, with what 
seemed to me like one motion dived out 
into Union Square. I slept till late 
afternoon, when I was awakened by 
the general excitement in front of the 
hotel and the sme!l of things burnins 
in the distance. My trunks had been 
made ready for Australia the day be 
fore, and had gone on their way. I 
never recovered them. 


I walked up to the house of some 
friends and with them I drove to Bur- 
lingame. Here we stayed for six days. 
I hoped that by that time the company 
was well on its way to Australia. I 
never had any desire to go on that trip 
anyway. It occurred to me that 1 
ought to get word to my family and 
to the Frohman office, by whom I was 
employed. I got a bieycle and started 
for San Francisco. I had been quite 
familiar with the town, but all the 
landmarks were gone, and riding 
through those streets which were noth- 
ing but ruins, it was with the greatest 
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difficulty that I found the Oakland fer- 
ry. A friend had given me his police 
badge, with which he assured me I 
would have no trouble in getting to 
Oakland; but some soldiers, seeing the 
badge, stopped me and put me to work 
bossing a gang of men who were piling 
up debris. I knew so little about work 
myself that it was difficult for me to 
become a good executive. After about 
eight hours I was allowed to proceed 
to Oakland. 


As I got off the boat I met Ashton 
Stevens, the dramatic critic. He said, 
“You're in time to get your boat after 
all. The company is going to sail from 
Vancourer in three days.” There was 
nothing for it but to go to Australia. 


In Vancouver I found that I had $10 
and no clothes, except the ones I had 
on, and these were far from present- 
able. For $5 I bought a blue-serge suit 
which did not take kindly to the damp 
air, and when we had been at sea a few 
days it shrunk so that I was the butt 
of the other members of the company 
whenever I appeared. 


Having purchased this blue serge, 1 
went to a hotel and wrote a long let- 
ter to my sister. I wanted to make it 
a good one and worth at least $100, so I 
described in great detail what I had 
seen in those harrowing days and what 
I had been through. I confessed to hav- 


ing seen people shot in the street, 


spiked on bayonets and horrors so 
great that the imagination was almost 
blunt from contemplating them. I 
wrote that I had been thrown out of 
bed by the earthquake and almost mi- 
raculously escaped injury from fallinz 
bricks and plaster, and then, with 
much pathos, I described the terrible 
scene at the ferry where, weak from 
exhaustion and privation, I had been 
cruelly put to work sorting stones by 
the soldiers. 


Ethel was reading this letter sympa 
thetically to our uncle, John Drew, and 
during one of the best bits he was so 
strangely quiet that she stepped and 
asked: ‘“What’s the matter, Uncle 
Jack? Don’t you believe it?” 
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“IT believe every word of it,” he an- 
swered. “It took a convulsion of Na- 
ture to make him get up and the United 
States Army to make him go to work.” 


I was broke once in Atlantic City. 
A certain set of cuff buttons which 1 
rather liked had already gone and my 
hotel bill was getting worse and more 
unpayable. It was like a situation in 
London once, years ago. I had a cab, 
and no money to pay for it. Every- 
where I drove I was turned down and 
every time I approached a new pros- 
pect I had to ask for more money, as 
the cab bill was mounting. When I 
finally found a complacent person to 
lend me some money, the cab bill was 
four pounds. At Atlantic City that 
night I was dining alone, eating some 
shrimp bisque, when Mort Singer, the 
theatrical manager, came up and began 
talking to me. He told me that he was 
putting on a new piece called A Stub- 
born Cinderella. “Would you like a 
part in it?” he asked. 


“Oh, I don’t know; I’ve got some- 
thing in mind that I’m considering,” 
I replied. All I was considering at the 
moment was who was going to pay for 
the shrimp bisque. 


“How would $150 a week do?” asked 
Singer. 


Up to this time my salary had not 
been over $50 a week, and I was so 
staggered I couldn’t answer. Singer 
looked at my blank countenance, and 
thinking that I was hesitating because 
he had not offered enough, said: ‘Well, 
then, make it $175. If you want some 
money, now, here is $100.” 


By that time I had found my voice, 
and I aecepted the offer. 


My first real hit in the theater was 
in The Fortune Hunter. One’s first 
success! How did it happen? But 
while I was pondering over this brand- 
new state of things for me—being a 
hit in a theater—there came to me a 
somewhat saddening thought. From 
now on I had a career, it seemed, which 
I could no longer kick in the slats. It 
was goodby to the irresponsibilities of 
youth. I had happened to be fairly 
good at them. 
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Hoover Warns Foreign Monopolists 


Condensed from Current History (December, ’25) 


Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce 


OREIGN controls of production and 

price exist today in coffee, silk, ni- 

trates, potash, rubber, quinine, 
iodine, tin, sisal, some dyestuffs, quick- 
silver, certain tanning extracts and 
some other things. That this is not 
an inconsequential matter is shown by 
our annual expenditure of $800,000,000 
for imports now subject to such con- 
trols. These controls have been set 
up either directly by legislation of for- 
eign Governments or indirectly by Gov- 
ernment patronage. 


The war made eontrols necessary on 
a hundred commodities in order to pre- 
vent hoarding and profiteering and 
to stimulate production by guaran- 
teed prices. These controls were in- 
tended solely to stimulate production, 
not to restrict it, and were dis- 
solved at the end of the war, while 
those now current are, with a few 
exceptions, the creation of the last 
few years and for the purpose of 
increasing price levels through limit- 
ing production. They plainly revolve 
around the monopoly possible over cer- 
tain raw materials which temporarily 
or permanently are dominantly pro- 
duced within a single nation, and upon 
which the 50 other nations of the world 
are dependent for their standards of 
living and comfort. 


Various legal forms of these price 
controls have been devised, but in all 
cases they depend upon governmental 
action of some kind, and their method 
is either to restrict exports or to estab- 
lish a unity in selling against the com- 
petition of the buyers. 


We, as a Government, have set up no 
such controls and, through the Sher- 
man act, we prevent our citizens from 
doing it. We believe that economic 
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progress depends upon the driving 
force of competition. 


The problem that faces the world, 
and possibly the more serious problem, 
is not alone the commodities that are 
now controlled, but the spread of these 
ideas. There are many other raw ma- 
terials whose sources are so situated 
that they could also be controlled by 
action of a single Government. The 
price of wool could be controiled by 
governmental action within the British 
Empire. The prices of oil, cotton and 
copper could be controlled for many 
years by governmental action in the 
United States. Tea and jute could 
be controlled by India; antimony and 
tungsten by China; nickel and asbestos 
by Canada. 


But an even greater danger lies in 
the fact that if we conceive a spread 
of these ideas largely into international 
commerce, then it is perfectly practi- 
cable under Government patronage for 
controls to be established by coopera- 
tion of producers in several countries; 
and thus steel, vegetable oils and a 
long list of other commodities can be 
breught quickly into this menacing 
vision. 


Moreover, if these combinations now 
extant prove successful over even lim- 
ited periods of years, the tendencies 
of all producers when in difficulty will 
be to press their Governments to try 
these devices for even temporary re- 
lief. No Government can sit still and 
deny to its own citizens these privi- 
leges of profiteering from the foreigner 
while they suffer from such action of 
others. 


Unless a halt is called, we are likely 
to see this system to some extent be- 
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come established as a regular phenome- 
non in international commerce. 


We are, of course, a large producing 
nation in raw materials, and we have 
it within our powers to retaliate, so 
that we could take care of ourselves 
if the world is to develop this form of 
international relation. The industrial 
countries of Europe, however, have lit- 
tle of such resources and the growth of 
these methods can only lead to further 
retardation of their recovery. 


These controls in international trade 
might be allowed to continue—objec- 
tionable as they are—if their conduct 
in every case had been merely to se- 
cure a reasonable profit to the pro- 
ducer. But some of them have ad- 
vanced far beyond this point and again 
demonstrate that inherent quality of 
all combinations in restraint of trade 
—that no unregulated monopoly is ever 
content with the reasonable. For ex 
ample, the uniform expression of the 
managers of the rubber control in the 
East Indies up to eight months ago 
was that the industry sought only 
from 30 to 35 cents per pound for this 
product. It is today over $1 per pound 
and production is still being restricted. 
Likewise the assertion of the coffee in- 
dustry over years since the war was 
that stabilization was sought only at, 
roughly, 12 cents a pound. It has re- 
cently been lifted as high as 32 cents 
and is today 22 cents, with a great 
surplus of supplies on hand. 


From the standpoint of international 
relations these controls and the reac- 
tions to them are alive with danger. 
As long as our international commerce 
is based upon the higgling of producers 
and merchants upon a market whose 
floor is the free flow of supply and 
demand, their sorrows and exultations 
do not affect the temperature of na- 
tional emotion. But the moment that 
a Government, directly or indirectly, 
fosters or establishes these combina- 
tions, then that Government has taken 
the responsibility for the prices. 
Whether these prices be reasonable or 
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high, the populations of the consuming 
countries direct their attention upon 
the selling Government and the matter 
becomes one of national emotion among 
all consumers. These peoples at once 
appeal to their Government for action 
that it should. use its great powers for 
their protection. Every day for the 
past year our Government departments 
have had to deal with exactly this 
thing. And at once we have higgling 
of merchants, lifted to the plane of 
international relations, with all of its 
spawn of criticism and hate. 


We cannot allow this situation to go 
unheeded. There are several alterna- 
tive courses of action. We could reso- 
lutely set ourselves to reduce consump- 
tion in every article that is so con- 
trolled. We could stimulate the use 
of substitutes. We could induce our 
citizens to go abroad and establish 
rival production. We could prohibit the 
extension of credit to countries where 
such controls are maintained. We could 
reguest the rest of the consuming 
world to join with us in these cam- 
paigns. But this is trade war, and we 
want to live in trade peace. 

Alternatively we could encourage the 
establishment of these combinations 
for our own producers. 


But I have no liking for any actions 
of this sort, for they contemplate in- 
ternational trade in an atmosphere ot 
contention and dispute instead of 
peaceful cooperation. The problem 
should be met on the ground of what 
in the long run will produce good-will 
and prosperity to the entire world, for 
no single nation can dissociate its pros- 
perity from the prosperity and good- 
will of all of them. 


I believe that the solution of the 
problem lies in the willingness of 
statesmen throughout the world to ree- 
ognize the consequences of Government 
controlled production and price, and to 
meet the issue in the only way it 
should be met, that is, by abandonment 
of all such governmental action. 
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The Klan: Defender of Americanism 


Excerpts from The Forum (December, '25) 


Hiram Wesley Evans, Imperial Wizard, Ku Klux Klan 


E of the Klan believe that the 

pioneers who built America be- 

queathed to their own children a 
priority right to it, and to the control 
of it and its future. We believe, too, 
that the mission of America is to per- 
petuate and develop just the kind oi 
nation and just the kind of civilization 
which our forefathers created. Also, 
we believe that races of men are as 
distinct as breeds of animals; that any 
mixture between races of any great 
divergence is evil; that the American 
stock, which was bred under highly se- 
lective surroundings, has proved its 
value and should not be mongrelized; 
that it has automatically and instinct- 
ively developed the kind of civilization 
which is best suited to its own healthy 
life and growth; and that this cannot 
safely be changed except by ourselves 
and along the lines of our own char- 
acter. Finally, we believe that all for- 
eigners were admitted with the idea, 
and on the basis of at least an implied 
understanding, that they would become 
a part of us, adopt our ideas and ideals, 
and help in fulfilling our destiny along 
those lines, but never that they should 
be permitted to force us to change into 
anything else. 


We hold that America belongs to 
Americans, and should be kept Ameri- 
can. The whole purpose of the Klan 
is to bring this belief to fulfilment. We 
make many mistakes, but we are doing 
this one thing, and no one else is even 
trying to do it. Within a f2w years 
the America of our fathers will either 
be saved or lost, and unless some other 
way is found, all who wish to see it 
saved must work with us. If they 
think our methods wrong, or the de- 
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tails of our ideas, we will be glad of 
correction. 


We find as a fact that both the spirit 
and the development of Americanism 
are threatened and have already been 
greatly weakened. After a century, we 
know that the melting pot has failed. 
Except in small degree, the people we 
have recently allowed to come in not 
only do not become American, but they 
do not desire or attempt it. Many of 
them cannot. Dr. Eliot’s recent state- 
ment that the experiment has failed 
was only a belated recognition from 
the best of the intellectual leaders of 
a fact which we of the Klan had known 
for years. 


When diverse groups live together, 
one must rule. Unless some one group 
does have control, the nation becomes 
so disunited that development is 
checked, and it always shortly falls a 
prey to some other nation, stronger in 
character. 


We are already seeing in America 
the workings of this law of disunity 
through alienism. Our eounsels are 
divided, our progress is checked, our 
spirit weakened, our purpose as a na 
tion confused and fumbling. We are 
drifting away from national unity: in 
fact, we are being carefully and delib- 
erately driven away from it by alien 
ideas and excessive liberalism toward 
them. The Klan, knowing this, be- 
lieves the whole tendency must be 
stopped, and that control of the nation 
should return to, and remain in, the 
hands of men of the character and 
spirit of the pioneers who made the na- 
tion, a spirit most often found in the 
descendants of these pioneers. 


We believe, also, that all who foment 
this disruption through alienism 
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threaten the very foundations of all the 
things that have made America great. 
It is because of this that the Klan is 
intolerant—prejudiced. It is intoler- 
ant of this attack; intolerant of the 
people who are trying to destroy our 
traditional Americanism. We do not 
admit that we are more intolerant than 
our opponents; it seems to us as in- 
tolerant to condemn the Klan’s at- 
tempts to save Americanism as it is for 
us to condemn the attempts to subvert 
it. But, if that is intolerance, we are 
proud of it. 


The aliens who are constantly trying 
to change our civilization can hardly 
be blamed, though they must be op- 
posed. But American liberals are to 
to blamed for much. They have ex- 
tended their liberality till tney are will- 
ing to help the aliens tear at the foun- 
dations of the nation. They have be- 
come one of the chief menaces of the 
country, instead of the sane intellec- 
tual leaders they should be. Since the 
danger was pointed out to them, in- 
stead of helping fight it, the liberals 
have given out only condemnations of 
the growing protest, platitudinous com- 
fortings, and bally-hoo stuff about the 
beauties of alien things and ideas. 
They give, also, an almost joyous wel- 
come to alien criticism of everything 
American. The unopposed attack on 
the Puritan conscience is only one il- 
lustration; our liberals today seem 
ashamed of having any conscience at 
all. Tolerance is more prized by them 
than conviction, and is insisted upon 
even toward people who show no tol- 
erance of us. A Jew may say or write 
what he pleases against America and 
American ways, but if an American 
voices the least criticism of a Jew even 
the American liberals turn to and 
hound him as narrow, prejudiced, in- 
tolerant, bigoted. It has been so all 
along the line. America is being un- 
dermined, and is deserted by those who 
should have been her first line of in- 
tellectual and moral defense. 


This 
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is a situation which has re- 





curred many times in history. It seems 
characteristic of great movements that 
they should come from the plain peo- 
ple, and not from the intellectuals. ... 
The whole common people is in reac- 
tion, and there is grave danger that 
the reaction, in its turn, will go too 
far. There is constant need of a sound 
and healthy liberalism, inside the 
bounds of common sense and sound 
morals, but even this will suffer if the 
present justifiable protest is ignored or 
suppressed. The Klan is blamed for 
stirring up trouble, but all we have 
done has been to give an outlet,—a 
voice and an organization,—to the bit- 
ter resentment of millions of Ameri- 
cans. 


This leaderless stirring of the com- 
mon people, this groping after a solu- 
tion that would save so much that is 
dear to them, was already well under 
way when the Klan appeared. The 
Klan was groping, too, at first, and it 
does not yet know just how to fulfil 
the mission entrusted to it. It was at 
first almost wholly a protest. And, like 
so many other movements, it used 
many wrong and somewhat panicky 
methods, it spoke uncertainly and 
sometimes foolishly. But from the first, 
also, it spoke for the common people, 
voiced their instincts, gave them an 
outlet for their distress, and offered at 
least the beginnings of a means to re- 
sume control of their own country. 


The Klan speaks for the plain people 
of America, who believe in an Ameri- 
can nation, built on that unity of mind 
and spirit which is possible only to a 
homogeneous people. We know that 
the melting pot has failed; therefore 
we oppose all alienism and the exees- 
sive liberalism that supports it. We 
grant to all the right to their own 
ideas, but we claim the same right for 
ourselves, and a prior right to control 
America. The mistakes of the Klan 
are being cerrected. In spite of them 
the Klan remains the only leader in 
the effort to stop the perversion of our 
national character. 
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After Locarno: A New Era 


Excerpts from The Review of Reviews (December, ’25) 


Frank H. 


HE Locarno Agreements do not 

represent the reconciliation of the 

Frenchman with the German. They 
are not a witness to any sudden or ra- 
dical change in the traditional atti- 
tudes and suspicions which have sep- 
arated peoples. Not one of the tribal 
quarrels which have divided Europeaa 
races for countless centuries has been 
resolved by the documents which have 
been initialed beside Lake Maggiore. 


What Locarno indubitably does 
mean is that at last, in the face of al- 
most universal ruin, the several tribes 
of Europe have at last reached the 
point where they perceive that further 
pursuit of these conflicting aspira- 
tions, further nourishing of secular 
grudges, or present attempts to right 
recent wrongs can only lead to the 
common doom of all European peoples. 


Locarno is, beyond all else, in my 
judgment, the first clear sign of a re- 
turn of European sanity. There is not a 
single person in all of Europe which in 
the past decade has not seen the very 
foundations of its social, political, an 
economic structure endangered. To- 
day there is not the least absolute dif- 
ference between the status of the three 
divisions of European peoples—namely 
the victors, the vanquisheu, and the 
neutrals of the war. Neutrality has 
not been a pretection and victory has 
not proved an escape, from the evils 
incident to the war; while even the 
vanquished has not found his lot un- 
paralleled among victors. 


The British were the first to perceive 
that their own salvation lay in the liq 
uidation of the war and in the prompt 
and general readjustment of European 
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relations, political and economic. With 
ever-increasing efforts, stimulated by 
the well-nigh desperate conditions 
within their own islands, they have 
striven to substitute for the anarchy 
of the war years some semblance of 
the relative solidarity of the last cen- 
tury. 


Hitherto their efforts have always 
wrecked upon the hopelessly conflict- 
ing conceptions of the _ victorious 
French and the beaten Germans. The 
German conception that it was possible 
to escape the consequences of defeat, 
the French notion that it was possible 
to realize the hopes born of victory; 
the German sense of present helpless- 
ness, the French recognition of event- 
ual inequality with Germany in physi- 
cal strength—these have proved to be 
barriers which could not be over- 
thrown. 


It is only in recent months that there 
has developed in France and in Ger- 
many the clear perception that only 
an adjustment of interests between the 
two peoples could permit the return of 
either to tolerable living conditions. 


Again, all Europe with increasing 
emphasis declared that while France 
and Germany remained in reality at 
war, no European recovery was pos- 
sible. For seven years real European 
recovery has waited upon the univer- 
sal recognition in Europe that no es- 
cape from existing horrors was pos- 
sible save by common action, that if 
it continued in anarchy Europe could 
only sink to ever more complete mis- 
ery and impotence. Enemies through 
centuries, the European tribes slowly 
discovered that none could destroy his 
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neighbor without dooming himself, nor 
recover himself save in company with 
his neighbor. 


In a word, Locarno does not consti- 
tute a guarantee of peace in Europe. 
It is not, itself, a great construction 
which will guard against new conflicts. 
It is, on the contrary, only one—but 
the most significant—piece of evidence 
to prove that all Europe has arrived 
at the point where it recognizes that 
it must have peace to live. 


The Locarno agreements mean that 
the French and German peoples have 
reached the point where each, fearful 
of attack by the other (the German 
looking for immediate, the French for 
eventual aggression), concede that a 
new struggle would be the ruin of 
both and that the fear of such a new 
struggle, by paralyzing all recovery 
within both countries, would be equal- 
ly fatal. There is no reconciliation 
here, there is no renunciation on both 
sides of the Rhine of the essential 
justice of the respective cases. It 
would literally take decades, if not gen- 
erations, to modify the feelings of the 
masses of both races. 


For 25 years the dominant spirit in 
Europe has been an intransigent na- 
tionalism which has set the realization 
of national conceptions above all else. 
Nations have risked utter destruction 
rather than surrender their purposes 
or compromise their faiths. 


The German agreement not to seek 
by arms to recover Alsace-Lorraine is 
not a surrender of the German belief, 
so far as it exists, that Alsace is Ger- 
man or that it should be restored to the 
Reich. It is a perception that the ef- 
fort to retake Alsace-Lorraine in any 
time now thinkable would insure the 
ruin of Germany. 


Every nation which signed the Lo- 
carno pacts, every statesman who put 
his initials at the bottom of a docu- 
ment, realized with complete certainty 
that what was being agreed upon could 
hardly be disturbed for 25 years, and 
that no Lloyds would insure its perma- 
nence beyond that time. What Europe 
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was after was some kind of guarantee, 
not of eternal peace, not of final elim- 
ination of war. These objectives were 
appreciated to be far too ambitious. 
What it strove to obtain was the assur- 
ance that for a time all nations well- 
nigh equally stricken, couia without 
fear of foreign aggression undertake 
the terrific task of national rehabilita- 
tion. 


Above all, and I should like to em- 
phasize this point, (the authors of the 
agreements perceived) that only a cer- 
tain number of questions at issue are 
capable of present solution or eompro- 
mise, and that to wait for final settle- 
ments is to adjourn European readjust- 
ment indefinitely. 


Locarno, in my judgment, marks the 
end of one period and the beginning of 
another because it discloses all that is 
left of the old Europe sitting down at 
the green table to frame a basis of mu- 
tual existence, under the pressure and 
in the face of the common necessity to 
abolish mutual differences which, 
while they continue, make individual 
recovery impossible. 


It is a bargain and a transaction, not 
a spiritual nor a moral revolution. 
Fundamentally Locarno is no more nor 
less than the unmistakable proof of the 
arrival of Europe at a point where peo- 
ples and governments perceive that 
upon all is laid the common and equal 
necessity to do business together, poli- 
tical as well as financial and economic 
business, and that there is no alterna- 
tive this side of general bankruptcy. 


It is, if I may say it, peace by un- 
derstanding, but not peace by mutual 
understanding such as we used to fore- 
cast and hope for. It is peace by seif- 
understanding, peace reached because 
prolonged and painful examination of 
their cwn positions has convinced al! 
European peoples that domestic secur- 
ity and prosperity are attainable only 
on the assumption of a decent degree 
of economic cooperation, and are alone 
possible when there is an irreducible 
minimum of peace. 
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Straws 


Excerpts from 


Growing Pains or Senile Decay? 

The intricacies of labor’s organiza- 
tion are as complicated as those of 
capital. From the organ of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the American 
Federationist, comes this welter of in- 
formation: 

“June American Federationist, page 
440, an error stated that the Executive 
Council granted the request of the Egg 
Inspectors’ Union No. 8705 to amalga- 
mate with the Tea, Coffee, Cheese, and 
Egg Drivers’ and Salesmen’s Union No. 
772. The decision of the Executive 
Council upon this application was that 
the Egg Inspectors’ Union No. 8705 
does not come under the jurisdiction 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters.” 

Labor as well as capital appears to 
be getting just a bit overorganized. 
The Independent. 


Ultra-Violet and Ultra-Styles 

A British doctor recently came to the 
defense of low necks, short skirts and 
thin stockings. The more your skin is 
exposed to the ultra-violet rays of the 
sun, the more healthful you will be. 
Bare legs would be even better, he said 
—if you can escape chilblains in win- 
ter. 

Fifteen years ago a debutante went 
home from Ascot with a headache. She 
blamed it on her hat, so she put the 
hat on the scales and weighed it. This 
year, after the same event, she took 
a notion to weigh her entire outfit— 
gown, undergarments, hat, shoes, even 
the handbag. And she found that all 
of it came to only one ounce more 
than her hat alone did in 1910. 

An American silk manufacturer re- 
cently said that the total weight of a 
complete smart costume, including 
shoes, need not be more than one and 
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a half pounds. Perhaps the reason wo- 
men are going so fast and so far these 
days is that they are traveling light— 
and keeping their place in the sun.— 
Woman's Home Companion. 


An Educational Experiment 

The Board of Education in Minneap- 
olis has embarked upon an interesting 
experiment. Believing that develop- 
ment of character is the chief purpose 
of education, the Board has eliminated 
in one of its schools the good old rating 
system which marked pupils in arith- 
metic, history, spelling, geography. 
From now on the public and important 
rating of the children will be in indus- 
try, honesty, judgment, punctuality 
and deportment. They will come to 
feel that their behavior, and not how 
much they can keep in their heads, is 
the first consideration. There is much 
to be said for thus shifting the em- 
phasis, so long as the experiment is 
founded on a recognition otf the differ- 
ences among children rather than a@ 
desire to make them conform to a 
standard type of character. For these 
are disciplinary virtues, and seem to 
show a preZerence for good little chil- 
dren quiet at their desks rather than 
for the more difficult attainments of 
self-reliance, courage, individuality — 
The New Republic. 





Fewer Farms in Use 

The Census Bureau announces there 
are 75,735 fewer farms in actual use 
than in 1920; the decrease is 4433 in 
New York; 61,634 in Georgia; 11,988 
in Ohio; 11,536 in Ohio; 11,536 in Il- 
linois; 19,931 in South Carolina; 12,115 
in Kentucky; 18,520 in Alabama; 14,- 
368 in Mississippi; and 10,623 in Mon- 
tana: increases are noted in New Eng- 
land and elsewhere.—Review of Re- 
views. 
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“The Richest University” 
Two million acres of land may or 
may not be a gift of immense value to 
an educational endowment fund. A 
few years ago officials of the University 
of Texas thought that it was not worth 


so overwhelmingly much. The land 
was about to be sold for a song. Then 
suddenly an alumnus suggested that 
the property might contain oil; events 
have proved that it does. Texan news- 
papers are already headlining UNI- 
VERSITY OF TEXAS RICHEST IN 
WORLD! 


Oil is now gushing forth at a rate 
which pours $100,000 a month into the 
University’s treasury. It is thought 
that the yield may shortly exceed $1,- 
000,000 a year. The Attorney General 
of Texas has ruled that this money 
need not be hoarded as a principal sum 
from which only interest can be drawn, 
but “‘may be spent currently to expand 
the University of Texas.”—Time. 


Testing Auto Drivers 

“We can tell in 15 minutes whether 
a man or woman is fit to drive an auto- 
mobile without serious danger of acci- 
dent,” said Dr. David Wechsler, of the 
Psychological Corporation of New 
York. “Our tests have been applied in 
the examination of hundreds of chauf- 
feurs, including the employees of one 
of the large taxicab companies, and 
the results obtained tally exactly with 
the experience of the men themselves, 
as shown by their employers’ records.” 


Dr. Wechsler’s tests are of two kinds. 
One is a general intelligence test, with 
some adaptations to make it more di- 
rectly adaptable to drivers; the other 
is an ingenious “practical” test, which 
is the more important of the two. 


“Of course, it goes without saying 
that a certain degree of intelligence is 
essential to safe driving. It is com- 
paratively easy to weed out those be- 
low the minimum requirement,” said 
Dr. Wechsler, “but not so easy to elim- 
inate the ones who are super-quick. 
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Their very keenness makes them dar- 
ing and consequently careless. The 
very best drivers are those who are 
neither stupid nor extra bright. Pro- 
fessional men and men of affairs, with 
their minds full of weighty problems, 
make poorer drivers than those of less 
general intelligence, usually.” 


The practical test, which determines 
the prospective driver’s carefulness, his 
alertness and quickness of reaction, is 
given by means of a “dummy” car, set 
up in the laboratory. The driver takes 
his seat behind the wheel. Then he 
is told that certain colored lights on 
the board in front of him are signals 
of different kinds, in answer to which 
he must do certain things. 


It takes 15 minutes for the device 
to complete its cycle of sudden flashes 
of different colored lights, each carry- 
ing a warning signal to the man be- 
hind the wheel. When the test is fin- 
ished, a completed count of errors and 
of “perfect” marks is shown on auto- 
matic counters, and these records give 
a practically perfect picture of the sub- 
ject’s ability to think quickly in case 
of emergency, as well as indicating 
whether he has the necessary caution 
to make a safe driver. 


That this test is a practical one is in- 
dicated by the preciseness with which 
it tallies with the actual accident rec- 
ords of the taxi drivers tested by it. 
Every man who had no accidents 
against him on the company’s records 
made a perfect score in the tests; 
every man who had had enough acci- 
dents to rate him as a poor driver on 
the company’s books failed seriously in 
the tests. 


In New York this method of testing 
has been made generally available, to 
individuals who wish to determine for 
themselves whether they are fit to 
drive, as well as for emplovers of 
chauffeurs. Before long it is exnected 
that there will be testing laboratories 
in all the principal centers.—Popular 
Science Monthly. 
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You Should Live 18 Years Longer 
Than Your Grandtather 


Condensed from Liberty (December 12, ’25) 


Dr. Louis I. Dublin, in an interview with Brenda Ueland 


F you are an average American you 

may expect to live 18 years longer 

than your grandfather. You may ex- 
pect to live seven years longer than 
your father, and your child will prob- 
ably live four or five years longer than 
you do. Within 25 years the life of 
the average man should be 70 years. 


No idle chatter, this. These highly 
encouraging assertions are made on 
the authority of Dr. Louis I. Dublin, 
chief statistician for the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. of New York. Dr. 
Dublin is recognized as one of the best 
informed men in the United States in 
his particular department of science. 
A big insurance company must know 
how long people will live. Otherwise 
it couldn’t fix its rates. 


“The average length of people’s lives 
in the United States is now about 58 
years,” Dr. Dublin began. “It increased 
about four years in 1921 over the year 
before! 


“The first year in which figures were 
kept for the nation as a whole was 
1885. But in France they have figures 
dating back to the period between 1817 
and 1831. It was found that people 
born then lived an average of 39% 
years. In England and Wales, from 
1838 to 1854, the life expectation was 
about 40 years and ten months. 

“There was one state in this coun- 
try that kept statistics in a systematic 
way before the Civil War. That was 
Massachusetts. And it was from these 
records that most of our early informa- 
tion concerning longevity in the United 
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States was gathered. In 1855 every 
baby born in Massachusetts could be 
expected to live 39 years and nine 
months. By 1901 the average length 
of life had increased to nearly 48 years. 
By 1920 the figure had become about 
55 years. And so on, until the present 
time, when the figures are as follows: 


“At birth, as I have said, the aver- 
age person can expect to live about 58 
years more. At the age of seven, about 
57 years and nine months; at 12, 53% 
years; at 22, 45 years; at 32, 37 years; 
at 42, 29 years; at 52, 21 years and 
three months; at 62, 14% years; at 
72, nine years; at 82, five years and 
two months; at 92, three years. And 
when we reach the ripe old age of 
102, we may still expect to live one 
year and nine months. 


“Persons surviving to the age of 50 
may on the average expect to survive 
to the age of 71. And, even at 70, it 
is found that there are still more than 
nine years of life to be expected. So 
in general this is apparent: Those 
who live to grow old, grow very old 
indeed. 


“A baby dying at one year cuts down 
the average. In Shakespeare’s time 
the average length of life was very - 
little more than 20 years. This did 
not mean that everybody died at 20. 
It meant, for one thing, that thousands 
of babies, on account of the duress of 
living in those days, died in infancy. 

“Sex is another important element 
in mortality. Women in general live 
longer than men. At birth females 
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have an expectation of 3.33 years more 
than males. At 30, their expectation 
is two years more; at 50, it is a year 
and one-third more, and at 70, about 
one-half year more. 


“Now for other countries. New Zea- 
landers live the longest; next Austra- 
lians; then the Scandinavian countries, 
and then the United States, England, 
and Wales, all about on a par. And 
lowest of all is India, with an average 
life of only about 22 years! 


“It is easiest to extend life among 
the babies. How is that done? By see- 
ing that mothers know how to take 
eare of babies, that they are not fed 
pickles and bananas; that they are 
kept as warm as they should be; th: 
they are protected from infections and 
contagious diseases, and that they are 
given plenty of sun and air and hic 
grade milk. The present infant mor- 
tality rate should be reduced to two- 
thirds of what it is. 


“It is also possible to do much to 
keep alive people between the ages of 
ten and 60, and astonishing progress 
has been made in very recent years.” 


Now the question is, why are people 
living longer? 


“Because,” says Dr. Dublin, “they 
are better off. There are not sc many 
poor and miserable people in America. 
People have better food, warmer and 
cleaner houses, and more clothes. They 
buy their children warm clothes, their 
babies high-grade milk, and they insist 


upon more comfortable and sanitary 
homes. 


“Besides poverty, ignorance was the 
chief thing that killed people off. They 
didn’t know how to feed their children, 
what to eat themselves. They knew 
nothing -abeut germ theories and in- 
fections and such things. The spread- 
ing of simple hygienic knowledge has 
been saving people's lives by the hun- 
dred thousand. All of my conclusions 
about the future are based upon the 
assumption that people will be no 
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poorer than they are, but will, on the 
other hand, continue to prosper and 
to learn. 


“Deaths are the most frequent 
among babies under three. In 1910, 
114 infants died for every 1000 that 
were born. In 1920 this figure had 
dropped to 75 per 1000, while in a 
large number of cities the rate was be- 
low 40 per 1000. I believe it is possible 
to have an infant mortality rate as 
low as 38 per 1000. 


“Middle-aged people die most fre- 
quently of preventable diseases. In- 
deed, in limited groups of the popula- 
tion their most common ailments have 
been prevented entirely. And although 
heart disease, Bright’s disease, and ce- 
rebral hemorrhage continue to curtail 
everyone’s expectation of life by about 
four years, there is no reason why a 
campaign against them will not be just 
as effective as the successful campaign 
against tuberculosis. Tuberculosis has 
declined 50 per cent among persons 
insured in the Metropolitan since 1911. 


“In showing how we hope to lengthen 
life, I have made no allowance for the 
prevention of deaths from cancer. A 
victory against that disease certainly 
will come sometime, but up to date we 
can make no definite prophecy as to 
when it will come. 


“We can predict with certainty a 
time when a person of 20 can look for- 
ward to 50 more years of life. That 
means he can expect to enjoy a total 
of 70 years, which coincides, oddly, 
with the Biblical allotment of three 
score years and ten. 


“It is true I cannot predict that peo- 
ple will continue to live longer and 
longer, until it is a common thing to 
live to be 100. But I think it is com- 
forting to be able to say that some 
day, if we continue to be prosperous— 
some day, in the near future, the aver- 
age person will have a life of 70 active 
years; in which fact there ought to be 
much happiness.” 
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Five Tests in Self-Analysis 


Excerpts from The American Magazine (December, '25) 


Everett W. Lord, in an interview with Bruce Barton 


NVESTIGATICNS carried on by 

Everett W. Lord, dean ot the College 

of Business Administration, of Bos- 
ton University, into the earning power 
of many thousands of grammar-school, 
high-school, and college graduates, 
yield the fact that, roughly, every hour 
in high-school is worth $5 in after life, 
and every hour of college study earns 
at least $10. 


“Of course,” said the dean, “the ob- 
ject in gathering the figures was to 
encourage boys to keep on with their 
education. But if you could persuade 
a thousand men to whom college had 
been denied to keep track of the hours 
which they spend in any definite effort 
at self-improvement, I am _ positive 
that those hours would show a cash 
value of $10 at least. 


“The reason why most men fail to 
make intellectual, and, consequently, 
financial, progress is because they 
never insist upon a clear-cut self-analy- 
sis. To do this, you must, first 
of all, survey your mental resources: 
find out where you are weak in your 
existing fund of knowledge. Any man 
can get a pretty good idea of the de- 
partments in which he needs to 
strengthen himself most; and he can 
lay out his studies to that end. 


“Remember this, however: Nothinz 
is more fatal for business men than 
the error of over-specialization. For 
business success is more than business 
facts. It is personality—the power to 
meet other people interestingly, to be 
an acceptable and agreeable human be- 
ing in a wide variety of relationships. 
One who is interesting to others, what- 
ever the subject, will almost always 
outdistance the dull specialist who is 
struck dumb whenever the conversa- 
tion strays beyond the little area of 
his familiar ground. 
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“Second: What are your ideals? In 
nothing else do we fool ourselves so 
easily as in this matter of ideals. The 
real test is Conduct, for we always do 
what we want to do most. Thus, a 
man may say, ‘I am willing to make 
any sacrifice to increase my business 
knowledge.’ ‘Is that so?’ asks Con- 
duct. ‘My records show that for the 
past 12 months you have reau just one 
new book.’ Conduct tells the story. 
So I say that the second step in self- 
improvement is to review frankly the 
things you have done, and the things 
you have left undone. Then you are 
ready to fill out some such specification 
slip as this: 

Judged by what I have done, my ideal 
co a SR aor 

As I now see it, my real ideal is........ 


Toward attaining this ideal, I will 
The first step is to 


“The third test: Have you imagin- 
ation? Imagination is not idle day- 
dreaming. It is the faculty by which 
Napoleon was able to think in advance 
what the enemy would probably do, 
and then act ahead of him. Imagina- 
tion is the capacity for crossing bridges 
before you come to them. 


“Imagination is capable of cultiva- 
tion. Study real problems. Put your- 
self mentally into the position which 
you hope some day to occupy, and see 
how successfully you can cope with the 
obstacles that will then confront you. 
I give my classes exercises like the 
following. Try one each day, limiting 
yourself to five minutes’ concentrated 
thought.” 

(a) You find vourself in a strange city 
without funds. How can you provide for 
your needs. 

(b) You find yourself, without know- 
ledge of the language, in a foreign coun- 
try. You must attend to business, get 
some information. How? 

(c) Fire destroys your place of business. 
What steps will you take, and in what 
order? 
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(ad) You are made president of your 
company. What will be your policy? 


“The fourth test: Can you concen- 
trate? Few people can concentrate. 
Watch the average worker at his desk. 
See him pick up a paper, glance at it, 
drop it, and pick up another, light e 
cigarette, get up from his chair and 
walk across the office to speak to 
someone, return, and pick up the first 
again—what a pitiful waste it is of the 
man’s only real wealth, which is time! 


“You can vastly increase your ca- 
pacity to concentrate—and with sur- 
prisingly rapid results. Experiment in 
this direction. Attempt to reduce 20 
or even 30 per cent the time allowed 
for some of your regular occupations. 
Often you will find that the result is 


not only more quickly but actually 
better attained. 


“Decide, as a useful exercise, that for 
ten minutes each day you will think of 
just one problem—it matters little 
what the problem is. If you succeed in 
giving it your wndivided attention— 
without a single instant of straying 
away—you will have added to your con- 
centrating power. 


“Classmates of Theodore Roosevelt 
at Harvard were fond of telling how he 
could study in a room filled with noisy 
undergraduates, utterly oblivious of 
the tumult around. That power en- 
abled him, in later life, to gather the 
whole import of a memorandum almost 
at a glance, and to deal with a tremen- 
dous mass of business daily. 


“The fifth test: Have you courage? 
Knowledge, ideals, imagination, 
concentration—these are four great 
areas of improvement; but without 
courage the others can never be wholly 
effective. 


“Have you ever stopped to realize 
how matriy men go through all their 
days in slavery to fear? Often their 
friends do not know it, even their 
wives may not suspect it—but they 
know. Fear of the loss of a job, fear 
of making mistakes, fear that the 
thing which was done yesterday was 
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not properly done, fear of the future, 
fear of a depenuent old age. 


“The cure cannot come from without. 
It cannot come by any set formula, 
or group of exercises. It must be an 
internal victory, based on a calm un- 
derstanding of the conditions of human 
life. Regret, which is one form of 
fear, must be conquered first of aii. 
Said Emerson: 


Finish each day and be done with it. 
You have done what you could. Some 
blunders and absurdities no doubt crept 
in; forget them as soon as you can. To- 
morrow is a new day; begin it serenely, 
and with too high a spirit to be cumbered 
with your old nonsense. 

“That is the only attitude toward the 
past which will enable a man to make 
effective use of the present. With it 
should go some definite effort to de- 
velop a philosophy out of which cour- 
age can grow. By thinking ourselves 
better, abler, stronger, we do actually 
become so; by surrendering mentally to 
our fears, we level our walls and open 
our gates to defeat. Set your spiritual 
house in order. Live the kind of a 
life that must be right. Then say to 
your soul, ‘I have put myself in tune 
with the Power that rules. I deserve 
success. With God’s help I will get it, 
for the stars in their courses are on 
my side.’ 


“One final truth is that, somehow or 
other, the man who thinks entirely 
about his own progress never makes as 
much progress as one who has some 
helpful time and thought for those who 
are traveling the same path. . : 
The hours we invest in ourselves are 
worth a minimum of $10 apiece, 
whether they be in college or out of 
college. Statistics prove it. But the 
hours we invest in other people have 
a worth beyond calculation. They 
reach out into unseen lives, through 
ever-widening circles of influence, 
touching the borders of eternity. And 
we ourselves are stronger, conscious of 
a larger importance, more self-confi- 
dent, because of the achievements 
which we, through these others, have 
helped to bring to pass.” 
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Your Hat and Your Brains 


Condensed from Popular Science Monthly (December, '25) 


Arthur Grahame 


FEW weeks ago a brilliant woman 

died in Washington. Her will speci- 

fied that her brain should go to 
Cornell University for study. Mrs. 
Helen Hamilton Gardener, famous as a 
writer and the only woman United 
States Civil Service Commissioner, 
made this strange bequest in the hope 
of throwing light on the age-old ques- 
tion: Are women as smart as men? 


Mrs. Gardener had resented hotly 
conclusions, particularly those of Ed- 
ward Spitzka, famous Philadelphia au- 
thority, that women could never be- 
come the intellectual equals of men. 
She held that such beliefs were unfair 
to her sex because Dr. Spitzka and 
other scientists have examined ten 
times as many men’s brains as women’s 
and because most of those examined 
were of men of exceptional mental at- 
tainments. The women’s brains studied 
all were those of unfortunates who 
died in free wards of hospitals or 
prison. 


In death Mrs. Gardener proved, at 
least, that the brain of one exceptional 
woman is as big as that of one excep- 
tional man; for her brain was found 
to weigh 1150 grams—exactly the same 
as that of Dr. Burt G. Wilder, distin- 
guished scientist, who for many years 
was a member cf the Cornell faculty. 


And on the heels of this interesting 
announcement has come widespread 
discussion of the connection between 
intellectuality and the size of a brain 
and the size of the skull that happens 
to roof a brain. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, who was a 
great physician as well as a great au- 
thor, said: “You can’t tell py looking 
at a man’s head what kind of a mind 
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is inside it, any more than you can tell 
by looking at a safe how much money 
it contains.” 


Now and then you hear a man boast- 
ing that his head is so large that he 
has to have his hats made to order, 
believing obviously that the size of his 
head indicates a powerful brain. But 
informed scientists now agree with Dr. 
Holmes that this conclusion by no 
means follows, for the skull does not 
fit the brain tightly. Enveloping the 
brain are three membranes, surround- 
ed by a watery fluid called lymph. 


So, if your hat is small, and you feel 
a swift sense of shame as you whisper 
it to the clerk, remember that a large 
head does not necessarily mean a large 
or a well-developed brain. 


The average American wears a 7% 
hat. Now take, for example, men who 
have been elected to the Presidency. 
James A. Garfield wore size 7%; but 
that did not make him a greater Presi- 
dent than Lincoln, who wore size 7%. 
William H. Taft, an all-around big 
man, wears size 75%, and Theodore 
Roosevelt and Warren G. Harding wore 
7%—all well above the average. But 
Woodrow Wilson and U. S. Grant both 
wore the average 7144, and President 
Coolidge wears 7%. 


James G. Blaine wore a 7%; Mark 
Hanna 7%. John Hay wore size 7. 
Elihu Root wears 7%. 


The same variation is noticeable in 
the hat sizes of the famous in other 
fields of endeavor. Chauncey M. De- 
pew wears a 7% hat. Robert G. In- 
gersoll, one of the greatest orators, 
wore size 7144; but so does Harry K. 
Thaw. Among men of the stage Rich- 
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ard Mansfield wore size 7 1-6; Joseph 
Jefferson 744, and George Arliss, John 
Drew, and Al Jolson all wear size 714. 
Some great financiers wear large-size 
hats; others as successful wear hats 
of average size. J. P. Morgan, Sr., 
wore a 75<; Colonel John Jacob Astor 
a 7; and Charles M. Schwab wears a 
7%. 


The British Empire some day will be 
ruled by a king whose crown will be 
only a 6%, for that is the size of hat 
ordered by the Prince of Wales from 
an American hatter when he last vis- 
ited this country. 


For support of Mrs. Gardener’s con- 
tention that women are the mental 
equals of men one only need turn to 
the record of psychologists who have 
been busy studying the living, working 
brains of men and women and boys 
and girls. At the University of Cali- 
fornia Prof. L. M. Terman gave a gen- 
eral intelligence test to 1182 freshmen, 
and tound the sexes to be about equal. 
Edward L. Thorndike, of Columbia 
University, selected ten pairs of twins, 
carefully tested each boy in compori- 
son with his sister—and found them 
evenly matched in intelligence. 


Dr. H. B. Thompson, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, selected 25 young men 
and 25 young women of equal scholar- 
ship and social situation, and gave 
them a very severe test. He found 
that there was but a slight difference 
between the sexes. jSuropean scien- 
tists tested a large group of brothers 
and sisters, and found that the boys 
and girls were mental equals. 


Another interesting feature of nearly 
all of these test reports is that they 
show that the highest and lowest 
marks are made by men, while women 
cling more closely to the average of 
ability. While there are more brilliant 
men than there are brilliant women, 
there are also more flat failures. 


Brains weighing more than _ 60 
ounces are not uncommon. The brain 
of Turgenieff, the Russian novelist, 
weighed 74 ounces; but the brain of 
William Makepeace Thackeray weighed 
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58.6 ounces, while the brain of Walt 
Whitman weighed only 45.3 ounces. 
Napoleon Bonaparte managed to con- 
quer most of Europe with a brain 
weighing only 53.1 ounces. 


Although tall men usually have 
heavier brains than have short men, 
short men have brains heavier in pro 
portion to their height than have tall 
men. But since either tall men or 
short men may be brilliant, or stupid, 
this seems to bear out the contention 
that brain size has little to do with 
brain power. 


The wide variation in men’s mental 
powers is probably caused by varying 
qualities of brain rather than by dif- 
ferences in the size of brains. Exam- 
ination ef the brain of Anatole France, 
the French writer who was regarded 
as an intellectual giant, showed that 
his brain was eonsiderably below the 
average in weight. But, to quote Dr. 


Louis Guillaume, the distinguished 
surgeon: “It was the most beautiful 


brain one could dream of seeing. Its 
convolutions were marvelous. Their 
curliness was superb. It is a unique 
specimen.” 


The gray matter of the brain is full 
of little cells, with which the nerve 
fibers connect. The more pronounced 
the convolutions, the greater’ the 
amount of gray matter, the greater the 
number of cells and nerve connections. 
The brain is like a telephone central 
station; and the most recent experi- 
ments show that its value should be 
judged by the number of connections it 
can make, not by its size. The brain 
of a gorilla is about the same in size 
and weight as the brain of a man, but 
it has fewer convolutions, and there- 
fore less gray matter and fewer nerve 
connections, 


The brain improves in quality with 
use. New cells form and new nerve 
fibers sprout. We don’t use our brains 
enough. Sir Arthur Keith, F.R.S., an 
English anthropologist, says that the 
size of the brain is not increasing, and 
that probably not the ablest man living 
today uses half of his brain capacity. 
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Rubbing Elbows With Reality 


Condensed from The Century (December, '25) 


Jerome 


NVER since Woodrow Wilson de- 
clared, “The side-show has swai- 
‘owed up the circus,” our colleges 

have been the target for a growing vol- 
ume of criticism. Ex-President Eliot 
challenges attention with the question, 
“How can some mental work be got out 
of boys who come to coliege for athletic 
sports, to have a good time, or to get 
a good social start?” 


How can we bridge the gap between 
the seeming unreality of the scholastic 
world, and the actualities of the world 
outside? There is no problem involved 
in making a boy accept the reality of 
student activities; he acts these out in 
his daily experience. But the things 
which he reads about in his assigned 
work, what he listens to in the class- 
room, are essentially unreal. They are 
remote from his life, impossible to veri- 
fy in his experience. 


It is my belief that all men “live 
their way into their thinking much 


more than they think their way into 
their living.” Hence if each person can 
experience or observe in actual life 
even a fraction of what he reads, it 
enormously increases its effectiveness 
and value. An effort to achieve just 
this has been made in what is called 
the Collegiate Industrial Research 
Movement. In 1920 over a score of 
men from different colleges came to- 
gether in Denver, and each one secured 
a position as common laborer, in vari- 
ous industries. Their underlying mo- 
tive was to understand sympathetically 
both the employer’s and the worker’s 
point of view. Four times each week 
at the close of a day’s work, they would 
come together under expert leadership 
to discuss their experiences. 


In the summer of 1921 the movement 
branched out to Omaha, Indianapolis, 
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Minneapolis, Portland, Ore., and New 
York City. The Y. W. C. A. also started 
a similar experiment for college wo- 
men in Denver. During the summer of 
1925 we find groups for men in Denver, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Portland, and 
Chicago. Let us take as typical the 
experiences of the 13 men and 14 wo- 
men who met in Denver. 


Besides sharing the work of the un- 
skilled laborers the group lived with 
them in the cheap boarding-houses and 
even followed them to the theater and 
dance at night on occasions. 


Note the variety of occupations 
among the men: vulcanizer in a tire 
factory, hod-carrier, dish-washer, street- 
car conductor, stocker in a lumber- 
yard, unskilled laborer in a smelting 
plant, and carpenter. Among the wo 
men we find a saleslady, a switch-board 
operator, an elevator runner, two 
housemaids, two laundry workers, two 
biscuit packers, two overall sewers, and 
three cafe waitresses. 


Each one’s experiences was signifi- 
cantly different from the others. They 
all expressed, however, their reactions 
by such typical phrases as “never-end- 
ing monotony,” “no chance for advance- 
ment,” “the lack of time or salary on 
which to live,” “the ruin of one’s finer 
feelings,” “no chance for self-expres- 
sion or initiative.” The girls in the 
factories complained of the “strain 
through excessive speed.” They must 
keep packing the cookies into barrels 
as fast as they came from the bakery. 
or they must keep up with the ma- 
chinery in the overall manufacture. 

In no case was there any training of 
new men, nor indeed much considera 
tion given to them. They were “simply 
herded around.” The foreman never 
pretended to get acquainted with the 
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men. Employment was very uncertain, 
and men were continually being laid 
off without any warning. Only two 
plants had any plan for employee rep- 
resentation. Most of the fellow-work- 
ers seemed to be dissatisfied with the 
present economic system, without 
knowing exactly why. 


Considerable immorality was found, 
but the students attributed it chiefly to 
the environment and background. All 
the girls working in restaurants felt 
that the environment was such as to 
make moral life almost impossible 


The result of the summer's experi- 
ence was that the students saw some- 
thing of the very heart of the indus- 
trial problem and returned to college 
rich in experience if not in money. 
Listen to what they say: 


“A part of the world that I have read 
about has become a living reality. The 
problem of capital and labor seems dif: 
ferent now.” ... “I have suddenly real- 
ized that the worker has a real struggle 
for food, clothing, lodging, entertain- 
ment, as well as for church and school.” 
' “IT have a greater respect for 
people who work, and my knowledge of 
conditions is infinitely broadened.” 
— “After this summer, I think 
that college people are utterly oblivious 
to the really worth-while things.” 


A group of 30 college men who 
worked their way on cattle-boats to Eu- 
rope came back definitely hostile to 
labor: the Denver group seemed favor- 
able. It is not the immediate outlook 
toward capital and labor which is so 
important as that there shall be 
aroused in the student a passionate de- 
sire for the truth. Some increased in 
tellectual curiosity is almost sure tv 
result. For instance, in Denver every 
single student went bacix with interests 
and incentives changed. In fact, many 
who had been most prominent in out- 
side activities resigned their places to 
devote more hours to the now fasci- 
nating studies of sociology and eco- 
nomics. Throughout the year they pur- 
sued these courses with enthusiasm, 
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not only doing all the required work, 
but coming together in biweekly meet- 
ings as well. Several actually revolu- 
tionized their plans for a life career. 
Dreams of corporation finance were 
transformed into dreams of social en- 
gineering. 


A movement which can help to break 
the unreality of scholastic knowledge 
is of great importance. Can this not 
best be done by bringing the students 
in touch with the realities of life as ir 
exists, with the concrete experiences of 
the laboring-classes, and thus force 
them to see at first-hand some of the 
complex problems of our workaday 
world? 


In physics or chemistry we require 
laboratory work. In the social sciences 
it is more difficult to provide an experi- 
mental laboratory, but for the average 
boy who is to live in our complex 
social order it is far more important. 
Antioch College is experimenting in a 
similar way by forcing the student to 
work during the college year at inter- 
vals. The Collegiate Industrial Re- 
earch Movement offers an opportun- 
nity to obtain similar results without 
a fundamental change of our present 
educational system. I believe that 
very student, except those working 
1eir way, should be compelled to en- 
r some such group at least once dur- 
ing his college career. Every teacher 
of the social sciences should have a 
rich background of such experience. A 
college degree should only be given to 
men who have insured themselves of 
some degree of interest in our social 
problems by coming in contact with 
hem at least for a summer. 


. 


Something must be done to increase 
the interest of the college body in the 
real live problems of our age. Some 
mechanism must be devised to make 
the intellectual campus as real as the 
world of outside activities. 


Will America dare to blaze a new 
trail of educational adventure which 
will recreate intellectual interest and 
a passion for social reality? 
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ee Al” Smith: Man of Destiny 


Condensed from Vanity Fair (December, '25) 


Walter Lippmann 


ECENTLY New York celebrated an- 
R other of Al Smith’s triumphs. 

With each new proof of his power 
in New York the tension throughout 
the country becomes more ominous. 
When he wins nowadays he does not 
merely survive a Democratic disaster, 
or bend a hostile legislature to his will, 
or defeat a power like Hearst’s. These 
victories have come to portend a con- 
flict in which he seems destined to be 
the central figure. 

One cannot say that the new urban 
civilization which is pushing Al Smith 
forward into national affairs is better 
or worse than the older American civil- 
ization of town and country which 
dreads him and will resist him. But 
one can say that they do not under- 
stand each other, and that neither has 
yet learned that to live it must let live. 
The conflict is the inevitable conse- 
quence of our history. 

Governor Smith is the first man of 
the new immigration who by every 
professed standard of American poli- 
tics is completely available as a candi- 
date for President. The new immi- 
grants began to come about 1850. For 
75 years they have produced nobody 
who could fairly be considered for the 
Presidency. Now from their midst has 
come such a man. And they have pro- 
duced him in the State of New York, 
which is the State above all others that 
the Democratic Party must win if it is 
to defeat the Republican Party: 

And yet Al Smith, by the unspoken 
and unwritten law of the United States, 
as it stands today, cannot be nominated 
by any national party. Thus, because 
of his virtues, he brings to open issue 
the conflict between the tradition which 
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Americans have professed and the tra- 
dition upon which they really intend to 
act. As long as there was nobody in 
sight among the newer immigrant peo- 
ples who could seriously be considered 
for President, the fiction could persist 
that all careers were open to talent. 
There was nobody to challenge it. But 
Al Smith does challenge it by the sheer 
fact of his power. And with him the 
millions of half-enfranchised Ameri- 


cans are making their first bid for 
recognition. 
The essential conservatism of Gov- 


ernor Smith makes it difficult to con- 
ceal the actual objection to him. The 
principal reforms he has advocated are 
wholly respectable; they are the re- 
forms of Elihu Root. The brilliancy of 
Governor Smith’s administration has 
not been due to its radicalism, but to a 
supremely good-humored intelligence 
and practical imagination. He has 
made his Republican opponents at Al- 
bany look silly simply because he knew 
what he was doing and they did not, 
The worst that can be said against him 
politically is that he belongs to Tam- 
many Hall, and that can’t be said very 
sincerely in this generation which 
knows that Tammany is a political ma- 
chine, no worse certainly and in some 
respects much better, than other politi- 
cal machines. Al Smith, in short, would 
be 100 per cent except for the accident 
of birth. 


In fact, one can go further and say 
that Governor Smith is the most power- 
ful conservative in urban America. 
Great cities with their violent contrasts 
of riches and poverty have produced 
class hatred the world over. They have 
done so in America. Politicians, of 
course, have sought to capitalize this 
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hatred, and if you look at the big cities 
you will find in almost every one either 
Hearst himself or an imitator of 


Hearst. His henchmen represent the 
nearest thing to a bolshevist spirit 
which the comparatively benign Ameri- 
can scene has produced. 


This spirit is a kind of squalid, shuf- 
fling meanness of envy and ambition. 
In New York City its spokesman was 
Mayor Hylan. For seven years he con- 
ducted a dull, suspicious, hysterical, 
and foolish kind of class war. There 
was no power in New York that could 
stop him until Smith took the field. 
Smith alone could reach the people Hy- 
lan could reach; Smith alone could face 
and return the fire of the Hearst press. 


He holds these crowds without the 
promise of a millenium, without a radi- 
cal program, without appeal to their 
hatreds, without bribes and doles and 
circuses. How does he do it? The an- 
swer, I think, is that they feel he has 
become the incarnation of their own 
hope and pride; he is the man who can 
lift from them the secret sense of in- 
feriority. They have belonged for 75 
years to a secondary order of citizen- 
ship. They have been tolerated but 
they are not accepted. Perhaps he, who 
is one of them, will be accepted. 


They have no particular notions 
about what Al Smith might do as 
President of the United States. But 
they have a very deep sense that their 
own self-respect depends in some meas- 
ure on the admission that Al Smith 
might be President. It is his nomina- 
tion, more than his election, which 
matters here. Democratic candidates 
are used to being defeated, and the 
defeat of Al Smith would not constitute 
a reflection upon his people. But the 
refusal to nominate Al Smith when by 
every political test, but that of race 
ané religion, he is easily the strongest 
Democrat in the United States, that 
refusal is taken by all the newer peo- 
ples of the cities as a denial that they 
have been fully admitted to America. 


And yet I should not leave the im- 
pression that the conflict is merely 
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between liberty and intolerance, be- 
tween merit and prejudice. The Gov- 
ernor’s more hasty friends show an in- 
tolerance comparable to that of the Ku 
Klux itself when they believe that Al 
Smith is the victim of purely religious 
prejudice. Quite apart even from the 
sincere opposition of the prohibition- 
ists, the objection to Tammany, the sec- 
tional objection to New York, there is 
an opposition to Smith which is as au- 
thentic as his support. It is inspired 
by the feeling that the clamorous life 
of the city should not be acknowledged 
as the American ideal. 


In spite of the frantic efforts of every 
jerkwater town to make itself a bright 
metropolis, in spite of the mania for 
size, there is still an attachment to 
village life. The attachment is vague, 
but it is just strong enough to justify 
the fear that strange and dangerous 
things will come out of Babylon. The 
cities exist, but they are still felt to be 
alien, and in this uncertainty as to 
what the cities might yield up, men 
turn to the old scenes from which the 
leaders they always trusted have come. 
The farm house at Plymouth with old 
Colonel Coolidge doing the chores is 
an inestimable part of President Cool- 
idge’s strength. The older Americans 
feel that in such a place as that Ameri- 
can virtue was bred, a cool, calin, 
shrewd virtue with none of the red sins 
of the sidewalks of New York. 


That, at bottom, is the opposition to 
Al Smith, and not the nonsense about 
setting up the Pope in the White 
Heuse. The main mass of the oppoai- 
tion is governed by an instinct that to 
accept Al Smith is to certify and sanc- 
tify a way of life that does not belong 
to the America they love. Here is no 
trivial conflict. Here are the new peo- 
ple clamoring to be admitted to Ameri- 
ca, and there are the older people de- 
fending their household gods. The 
rise of Al Smith has made the conflict 
plain, and his career has come to :n- 
volve a major aspect of the destiny of 
American civilization. 
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Science Notes 


Condensed excerpts from the Scientific American (December, '25) 


Naturalizing the Chinchilla 

Just as the chinchilla was about to 
become extinct in South America, 
where it lives wild, a dozen specimeus 
of these soft, fuzzy little animals have 
been captured, brought to California 
and are now being acclimated to their 
new environment. They are thriving 
and increasing in numbers at a fairly 
rapid rate. The owner estimates that 
he will have 3000 of the little fur bear- 
ers by 1931. At present he will sell 
none at any price, figuring that the 
potential future supply of the precious 
fur is now here, and that before long 


the world will have to look to the 
United States for it. 
Chinchillas live at high altitudes 


and when they are brought to lower 
altitudes they usually die. Eight years 
however, a resident of Los An- 
geles went to Chile and captured a 
dozen good specimens. For two whole 
years he kept these animals at about 
11,000 feet, a somewhat lower eleva- 
tion than that in which he had cap- 
tured them. Next he brought them 
down to 8000 feet altitude, where he 
maintained them for one more year. 
By a series of such stages he eventual- 
ly reached the coast. 


ago, 


To bring these creatures by steamer 
across the torrid tropics was a prob- 
lem. <A special cage was constructed 
with a compartment in its center hold- 
ing 100 pounds of ice. Constant atten- 
tion was necessary, but the entire lot 
got through nicely. 

Concrete boxes like little ovens are 
used to house the chinchillas. These 
boxes, set partly under ground, afford 
the necessary coolness and quiet for 
the sensitive animals. In them the lit- 
tle nocturnal animals spend their days, 
coming out only to sun themselves. 
Three-quarters of a million dollars 
would not buy the herd, for there are 
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no others outside of South America and 
none are known to be in captivity any- 
where else. 


Inasmuch as three chinchillas con- 
sume no more food than one chicken, it 
does not cost much to keep them. They 
like anything in the way of vegetables, 
grains, nuts and fruits, even preferring 
their new diet to the deer grass and 
bush roots on which they formerly sub- 
sisted. They are dainty, cleanly and 
odorless, friendly and playful. They 
have bodies much like squirrels, though 
more plump, and heads like cottontail 
rabbits. They are a little less than one 
foot long, with tails seven to eight 
inches in length. Nature produces 
nothing more exquisite than their fur. 
This pelt, after removal, is ebeut 12 


by 8 inches. The skins now bring 
$100 or more, and even at that price 
are virtually unobtainable. . . . 


The fur of the chinchilla cannot take 
on its best qualities without a cold sea- 
son, and for that reason the California 
herd will be removed to the San Ber- 
nardino Mountains or to the Grand 
Canyon region of Arizona. 


sridge to Span the Grand Canyon 

The recent introduction of a bill in 
Congress to provide an appropriation 
for a suspension bridge across the up- 
per gorge of the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado marks the final step leading 
up to what will be one of the most 
daring engineering projects ever at 
tempted. 


Three hundred miles long, and many 
thousand feet deep for much of its 
course, the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado may well be ranked as the great- 
est natural obstacle to travel occurring 
in any settled region of the world. The 
State of Arizona is divided by the 
jagged gorge of the Canyon into sun- 
dered divisions. Towns of the respec- 
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tive sections, close enough together in 
a straight line to make semaphoring 
practicable from nearby mountain 
tops, are twice as far apart as New 
York and San Francisco by time of 
travel. The projected bridge and high- 
Way are planned to unite not only the 
dissevered divisions of Arizona but to 
make possible a new and direct road 
through the heart of the southwest. 
The bridge will be far higher than 
anything of the kind at present in ex- 
istence—2000 feet, if one 
bridge-site is selected. 


tentative 


As a scenic route the projected 
bridge and highway will have few 
rivals anywhere in the world. A high- 
way crossing the lofty Coconino Pla- 
teau from Flagstaff, the fantastic 
Painted Desert, the Grand Canyon it- 
self, the splendidly forested Kaibab 
Plateau, and coming back to a trans- 
continental route again by way of Zion 
National Park is worth building for its 
scenic possibilities alone. That it is 
also economically warranted only 
clinches the certainty that it will soon 
become an accomplished fact. 


Plating Rubber, Just Like Metal 

One of the recent results of the many 
researches devoted to rubber is a proc- 
ess for electroplating rubber, much as 
We are accustomed to. electroplate 
metals. It bids fair to revolutionize a 
part of the rubber industry. After vul- 
sanization, the electroplated rubber has 
even more strength than similar rub- 
ber prepared by the ordinary methods. 
Another surprising point is that quite 
as good a coating can be put on cloth 
or wood as on metal. Soon we will un- 
doubtedly be wearing rubber overcoats, 
electroplated without a seam in the 
rubber. No end of other things may be 
similarly made without seams in the 
rubber, seams which might open and 
make leaks. An entirely new group of 
possibilities is opened to the manufac- 
turer by this process. 
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A Machine That Is Human 
Over 25 years ago a cigar maker 
dreamed of a machine that would 
make a perfect long-filler cigar. His 
fellow-workers laughed him to scorn, 


yet in time he found backers. Model 
after model was built, each just a lit- 
tle short of perfection. Finally, after 
almost seven million dollars had been 
expended, the dream became a reality. 


Last year, this machine actually 
made about one billion long-filler ci 
gars. The machine requires three semi- 
skilled operators and an inspector, and 
makes 500 uniform cigars every hour, 
equalling the finest hand workmansbip. 

It is necessary to grade cigars for 
color. It would never do to send out 
a box of cigars with some of them 
“claro” and some of them “maduro.” 
Now a machine comes along which can 
sort into thirty different shades. It 
seems almost uncanny, but it is really 
based on scientific principles. Tne ma- 
chine consists of a finger which picks 
up each individual cigar, a photo-elec- 
tric “‘eye’”’ which measures the color, a 
switching ammeter which actuates the 
mechanical sorting mechanism and a 
set of thirty compartments into which 
the cigars are skillfully passed by the 
electric sorter. 


The standard cigarette machine is 
entirely automatic in operation. At one 
end of the machine is mounted a roll 
of cigarette paper—a continuous strip 
of tape the width of a cigarette when 
laid open. This feeds under the to- 
bacco hopper, where delicately ad- 
justed gates deposit the tobacco in the 
middle of the moving tape. After 
leaving the hopper the tape passes 
through a conical former, which turns 
up the sides of the paper and shapes it 
into an endless cylinder, with the joint 
pasted and the tobacco inside. Then 
this endless cylinder passes under 4 
swiftly revolving cutting knife which 
cuts off cigarettes of the proper length. 
The normal speed of the machine is 500 
cigarettes per minute, plain, printed, 
tipped, or printed and tipped. One 
operator can easily take care of several 
machines. 
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Contact Men 


Condensed from The American Mercury (December, '25) 


Nelson Antrim Crawford 


WoO or three times a week there en- 
ype my office a representative of a 

new profession. Sometimes he 
comes on what seems to be a minor er- 
rand, or he seeks the answer to some 
trivial question. But he is always pro 
foundly grateful. He assures me that 
he has at last found a place where he 
can get accurate information promptly 
and courteously, and that he will re- 
turn directly any new problem vexes 
his soul. 


Sometimes his errand is even sim- 
pier. He has a letter of introduction 
from an acquaintance of mine, or per- 
haps he simply sends in his card. In 
either case, it appears that he has 
called because he has heard of the bril- 
liant success I am achieving in my 
work. He has been eager to meet a 
man who combines the qualities of St. 
Francis of Assisi and Albert Einstein. 
He hopes that he may see me often. 
He invites me to luncheon. He sug- 
gests that the board of governors of a 
club to which he belongs may be per- 
suaded to abandon their ordinary pol- 
icy and pass my name without placing 
it on the usual waiting list. 


In the course of conversation, it may 
be disclosed casually that my caller has 
a business connection. But he may not 
mention this until the second or third 
meeting. He may represent an impor- 
tant corporation, a commercial organ- 
ization, a prominent individual, a 
college, or even a religious society. Tie 
is not a publicity man,—not even a 
“director of public relations.” He may 
hold any one of numerous titles. Fre- 
quently he is “assistant to the presi- 
dent” of the institution he represents. 
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Or he may be the secretary, or the 
chief of the department of efficiency. 
Whatever his purported occupation, he 
talks in lofty tones of Service and Co- 
operation. 


The title that he holds, however, does 
not represent his real profession. Ac- 
tually he is a contact man. Contact 
men, in business, educational and pro- 
fessional life, are increasing faster 
than the traditional progeny of the Bel- 
gian hare. They were employed orig: 
inelly by advertising agencies. The 
agency puts one of its best men at the 
service of its client corporation. He 
will advise it as to its advertising, get 
out its house-organ, smooth over its 
difficulties. He will travel 500 miles to 
argue with the citizens of Hazelton 
that the signs the client has erected 
are objects of art, and that it would 
be vandalism for the council to order 
them torn down. The contact man, 
in short, takes care of all the manifold 
details involved in the relations of the 
client to the agency and the public. 


The contact man is only indirectly— 
sometimes not at all—a business-getter. 
His function is simply to create favor- 
able sentiment toward his client in 
quarters where such sentiment may 
some time prove valuable. He strives 
to make every “contact” his friend and 
at the same time to place him under 
intangible obligation. When a con- 
tract, a legislative bill or anything else 
affecting his client comes up, the con- 
tact man hopes that he will be remem- 
bered. But unless he is a rather crude 
worker, he will never mention the mat- 
ter directly. He will leave publicity, 
lobbying, and all that to the profession- 
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als in those fields. He will merely 
count on your remembering him as an 
official of the organization under con- 
sideration and your concluding that an 
organization having so able, honest, 
and charming a representative must 
possess merit that deserves recognition. 


When he acts on behalf of an indi- 
vidual, the contact man will build up 
any sort of reputation for his employer 
that is desired. “Mr. Martin was tell- 
ing me the other night,” he will say, 
“that Euclidean geometry has some 
notable flaws. It’s a funny thing about 
Mr. Martin—his main recreation is 
mathematics. He goes home at night 
and he works problems in analytics, 
and I’ve heard university professors 
say that he would be recognized as a 
world genius if he only weren't too 
modest to publish his discoveries.” 


Curiously, the only time that I have 
seen Mr. Martin indulging his pastime 
was in a cafe, where he was remarking 
to a fair companion, “You know, 
sweetie, it’s a funny thing---this check 
adds up to your bust measurement ecx- 
actly.” 

Again, a contact man, representing a 
State official whom I have never seen 
absolutely sober, manages in practical- 
ly every conversation to introduce 
some reference to liquor, and then 
throws in incidentally, “Mr. ———-, of 
course, doesn’t drink.” 


Colleges and universities are begin- 
ning to offer a fertile field for the con 
tact man. Nota few boards of trustees 
have taken the bull by the horns and 
employed a contact man as president. 
He flits about among the rich business 
men, leaders of women’s « nizations, 
headline clergymen, and forward-look 
ing editors, offering the cooperation af 
his institution for service in this, that, 
or the other direction, and making 
speeches before organizations without 
number. He talks about education, and 
never does he urge his own institution 
specifically. The bread that he casts 
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upon the water, he well knows, will be 
returned to his bosom. 


The really modern American univer- 
sity has another contact man—the sec- 
retary of the alumni association. Al- 
though the college is rarely interested 
in increasing its enrollment, the alum- 
ni secretary tries to get as many fresh- 
men as possible of two classes: talented 
athletes, who will advertise the institu- 
tion, and sons of wealthy families, 
whose fathers will endow it. But the 
alumni secretary is no old-time field 
agent; he uses no antiquated methods. 
To the local Chamber of Commerce he 
leaves the matter of the salary to be 
paid the star half-back for winding the 
town clock, and to influential alumni 
the problem of getting the nitwit sons 


of the rich past the entrance require- 
ments. 


Wherever one finds the true contact 
man, whether in business, in the world 
of learning, or in some other field, he 
belongs to one of two types. Either he 
is a good mixer, or he is an up-stager. 
Either he pleases every one with his 
hail-fellow-well-met manner or else he 
impresses the susceptible with his air 
of intelligence and supercilious disdain. 
People are glad to meet the former 
type; they are honored to meet the lat- 
ter, particularly since he can in a mo- 
ment throw off his superior air and im- 
press them with the fact that he recog- 
nizes in them kindred intelligences. 


The contact man is expected to p»s- 
sess a superficial knowledge of a great 
variety of subjects. He must be able to 
converse acceptably with “contacts” 
whose interests may lie in Expression- 
ist painting, military strategy, or the 
geography of Central Africa. Further, 
he must know how to get things that 
his contacts may want: an autograph 
of Bryan, a rare variety of peony, an 
invitation to an important dinner, ora 
piece of wood from the mast of the 
battleship Maine. The tastes of his 
contacts are various enough; some- 
times he also has the problem of pleas- 
ing several employers. The combina- 
tion, so some contact men that I know 


and admire tell me, is often a difficult 
one. 
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Unlocking the Tropics via Liberia 


Condensed from The Independent (November 14, '25) 


Arthur 


A LMOST overnight the United States 
has become an African power, 
with its hand on the economic key 

that is unlocking the tropical areas of 
that vast, rich continent. For more 
than a century the negro republic of 
Liberia stood protected by the unac- 
knowledged, yet universally accepted, 
fact, that the United States backed Jsi- 
berian independence. In their drives 
for African territory the European 
powers left severely alone the small 
black republic founded by negro emi 
grants from “the States.” In 1910, the 
United States assumed charge of the 
finances, customs, military organiza- 
tion, and boundary questions of Li 
beria, thereby defining partially a hazy 
situation. 


All this, however. merely set the 
stage for active entry into African af 
fairs. The Firestone concession, in 
which $100,000,000 of American money 
will be invested in the production of 
rubber and the public works necessary 
to transport rubber, is the opening 
wedge in the American economic pene- 
tration of Africa. It means that Li- 
beria, which has hitherto rested only 
on our conscience, henceforth will 
mean something in our stores of raw 
material, and in our plans of national 
defense. 


Liberia occupies 41,000 square miles 
of well-watered territory, inhabited by 
2,000,000 persons—mostly natives of 
excellent stocks. The American blacks 
who went there from 1824 to 1860 with 
the aid of the American Colonization 
Society were carefully selected. Their 
descendants govern today, subject to 
American supervision; and it 1s tc 
their credit that they have kept Liberia 
intact and distinct as an island of Eng- 
lish speech and American thought ia 
a sea of barbarism. 
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Mr. Firestone weighed that achieve- 
ment well in deciding upon Liberia as 
the scene where American industry is 
to contest British control of rubber 
production. Not only is the political 
status of Liberia fixed, both by the tra- 
dition of American protection and by 
the fact of American control, but the 
temper of the people itself is right. The 
social setting is such that an industrial 
civilization has a better chance of 
thriving there than in many other trop- 
ical lands. 


Liberia fronts on a great trade route; 
and money can easily make Monrovia 
into a great port. Hard-surfaced high 
Ways will be pushed into the interior, 
and the shriek of the locomotive and 
the exhaust of motor cars will, no 
doubt, soon be heard in what are now 
jungle depths. Though the hinterland 
of Liberia has been thoroughly ex- 
plored and found excellent, both in clf#- 
mate and fertility, this back country 
still remains almost untouched by ci¥- 
ilization. The Afro-American settlers 
made good their hold on the coast; but 
they never possessed the numbers or 
resources to push their control far in- 
land. Even now the descendants of 
the black American pioneers number 
no more than 15,000 to 20,000. They 
have the support, however, of some 50,- 
000 Christianized and civilized natives 
who have gradually been admitted to 
citizenship. That this minority has 
peen able to hold power testifies both 
to its intelligence and the docility of 
the uncivilized black majority. All 
travelers agree that these native tribes, 
physically and mentally, are among the 
best in Africa and well worth while as 
labor. This is evidenced by the fact 
that the Kru tribe furnishes a large 
proportion of the seamen on vessels 
plying the west coast. 
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Palm oil has been Liberia’s chief ex- 


port staple, with British interests-— 
notable Lever Brothers—in control of 
the trade. Other tropical products, how- 
ever, can be easily increased. There 
are 22 native trees, vines, and shrubs 
that produce rubber, and several spe- 
cies of wild coffee. Several kinds of 
palms produce marketable fibres. 


In unlocking the tropics to large- 
scale enterprise, health is all-impor 
tant. Tropical diseases have wrecked 
many a venture in the past, not only 
by knocking out white managers and 
engineers almost as fast as they could 
be imported, but by undermining the 
labor power of native workers. 


Before the British fought malaria 
scientifically in India, two out of every 
five Englishmen who went to the 
tropics were expected to succumb to 
climate or disease. Out of 300,000 sol- 
diers in the Indian army, malaria sent 
100,000 to hospitals yearly. Liberia is 
blessed by relative freedom from mos- 
quitoes and others of the insect pests 
which carry disease. In consequence, 
it enjoys better health than most parts 
of West Africa and the tropics gener- 
ally. Moreover, the methods of control 
demonstrated at Panama have proved 
their effectiveness so thoroughly that 
the battle against the mosquito may be 
considered won. At Ismailia in Egypt, 
where the Suez Canal Co. took up the 
fight, hospital cases were reduced from 
2,284 in 1900 to 37 in 1905 and none in 
1906. 


Modern science is also whipping the 
hookworm, even more prevalent in the 
tropics than in the southern United 
States, where it is now under control, 
In our South and in the Philippines 
the antihookworm campaign has 
brought a decline in other diseases, 
since hookworm weakens the resist 
ance to other ailments. 

Thanks to the sanitary reforms of 
the past 50 years, many tropical cities 
have been changed from pestilential 
stink holes into healthy marts of trade. 
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Sanitation routed tropical diseases 
from Havana and Guayaquil, once 
noted plague spots, and both Singapore 
and Manaos, on the equator, are 
healthy cities throbbing with life, 
vigor, and trade. The lesson to be 
drawn from such extraordinary prog- 
ress is simply this: Give a tropical 
city enough trade to let it finance ade- 
quate health work, and life can pro- 
ceed there almost as effectively as in 
the temperate zones. Monrovia, the 
sapital of Liberia, may become a great 
city under the stimulation of increased 
trade. 


Compared to the vast extent of 
Africa, Liberia is a mere trifle though 
larger than Indiana. Its importance 
lies not in its size, but in its selection 
as the take-off for American big busi- 
ness in Africa. The financial suprem- 
acy of the United States and the de- 
pendence of American industry and 
population upon tropical products com- 
bine to give the Firestone venture in 
Liberia a meaning far greater than the 
sums and areas involved. 


Of course, the cry will be raised that 
American capital ought not to exploit 
foreign labor on such an enormous 
scale—300,000 natives. Still, those na- 
tives will earn more working for Fire- 
stone than they are now earning col- 
lecting palm nuts for Lever Brothers, 
else Firestone could not get their serv- 
ices. Furthermore, as a result of the 
development of their country, they will 
have better schools, better roads, and 
higher standards of living. Particu- 
larly, they will be freed, in large meas: 
ure, from the burden of remediable dis- 
ease. Intelligent selfishness of the part 
of the corporation will attend to that. 
American industrial leaders seem more 
keenly aware of that than some of their 
competitors abroad, and hence, it is 
probable that the Liberians will gain 
as much as they give through growing 
rubber in a big way for American con- 
sumption. 
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More Power to the Bankers 


Condensed from The Nation (December 2, '25) 


W. Z. Ripley, Professor of Political Economy, Harvard 


fW\WO changes in the nature and con- 

duct of corporations, characteristic 

of the post-war period, are oth 
bound to increase the likelihood of an 
extension rather than a lessening cf 
the powers and activities of such bodies 
as the Federal Trade Commission. Fun- 
damental these changes are, inasmuch 
as they strike at the very tap-root of 
our capitalistic system. For this svs- 
tem is founded upon the theory that 
the private, as distinct from the com- 
mon, ownership of property best coa- 
duces to the public welfare, because 
such possession involves the giving of 
a gage or guaranty by the owner to his 
fellow-citizens for thrifty, efficient, and 
far-sighted management thereof. His 
is the reward if he be successful. And 
he bears the loss in case of misdirec- 
tion. Otherwise stated, it is a funda- 
mental principle that power and re- 
sponsibility must ever be yoked to- 
gether. It is because these two devel- 
opments directly assail this principle 
that I hold them to be sinister and of 
grave public import. 

The first of these changes is the di- 
vorce of the ownership of property, 
represented by securities emitted hy 
corporations or trustees, from any di- 
rect accountability whatever, for its 
prudent and efficient management. Tue 
second change is the wide and ever 
accelerating diffusion of a considerable 
portion of this ownership, represented 
by stock holdings, buth of public utility 
corporations and of private business 
companies as well. The net result of 
both changes is the assumption of an 
absolute control by intermediaries-— 
most commonly bankers. 

Both these tendencies put the public 
interest in the sound and straightfor- 
ward management of these businesses 
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in jeopardy—not because bankers are 
more frail than other people in gen- 
eral but simply because the possession 
of uncontrolled power is always certain 
to entail abuse. The result, therefore, 
unless present tendencies are taken in 
hand, will necessarily be the extension 
of the activity of such bodies as the 
Federal Trade Commission, acting for 
the protection of those who have un- 
wittingly made themselves wards of 
the state in respect to their possessions. 


The practical disappearance of the 
individual and partnership forms of 
business organization in favor of tbe 
corporation took place before the war. 
Almost 1,000 companies are now listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. The 
present transformation is merely in re- 
spect to the seat of power over their 
direction. All kinds of private busi- 
nesses are being bought up by banking 
houses: and new corporations are be- 
ing substituted for the old, in order 
that the purchase price (and more) 
may be recovered by sale of shares to 
the general public. But the significant 
change is that the new stock, thus sold, 
is entirely bereft of any voting power, 
except in case of actual or impending 
bankruptcy. General stockholders, to 
be sure, have always been inert, delte- 
gating most of their powers of electioa, 
But, at worst, they might always be 
stimulated to assert themselves; and, 
in any event, they all fared alike as 
respects profits or losses. Under the 
new style of corporations, such general 
stockholders are badly deprived of all 
rights in this direction, and new nre- 
ferred stocks are sold up to the hilt of 
the value of the assets, if not beyond. 
The issues are called preferred stocks. 
They are really bonds. And, instead, 
as formerly, of being limited to a half 
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or two-thirds of the tangible assets, no 
limit is now set, except the powers of 
absorption of the investing public. 


Every kind of business is being 
swept into this maelstrom. All of our 
public utilities, except railroads; chain 
and department stores, foodstuffs, 
washing machines, toilet preparations, 
our daily bread, our cake, our ice 
cream—even our home-made pies! 
Every conceivable article is covered by 
the change. The recent Dodge Motors 
Co. is typical. A banking house buys 
up a private business for, let us say, 
$146,000,000. This sum and more it 
recovers by the sale to the public for 
$160,000,000 of bonds, preferred stock, 
and 1,500,000 non-voting shares of 
“Class A” common stock. But not a 
single one of th 500.000 “Class B” 
voting common shares is thus sold. The 
promoters have virtually paid them- 
selves a handsome profit for the as- 
sumption of the entire directorial 
power, having mortgaged the property 
to the full amount of its original cost, 
including both assets and capitalized 
earning power. 

Perhaps the boldest case of this sort 
is that of an artificial silk concern, 
which thus seld 598,000 shares of non- 
voting “Class A” stock, reserving 2,000 


of the total 600,000 shares as “Class B” 


stock carrying exclusive voting rights 
The promoters stand to lose only the 
amount of their stake—a minus quan- 
tity in dollars, leaving aside, of course 
the moral obligation. It is the public 
stockholders who stand to lose their all 
in case of misdirection. And most of 


them have parted with any hope of 
participation in future profits over an 
above their fixed return: by agreement 
in the subscription to forfeit all “pre- 
emptive” rights in the issue of new 
stock. How can there be other than a 
whirlwind of abuse of power under 
such conditions? 


As for the second financial fashion 
the wide distribution of stock to em 
ployees and to the general public—the 
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effect is bound to be cumulative with 
that of insinuation of banking power 
between ownership and operation. Cor- 
porations have always been susceptible 
to control by concentration of voting 
power. But it is elemental, requiring 
no proof, that the larger the number 
of shareholders, the more easily may a 
small concentrated block of minority 
holders exercise sway over all the rest. 
With 300,000 scattered holdings, a pos- 
sible 15 or 20 per cent of the votes can 
never be overmatched at an election. 
The total number of stockholders in all 
sorts of concerns has almost doubled 
ince 1900. And the point to note is 
that the wider the diffusion of owner- 
ship the more readily does effective 
control run to the intermediaries, in 
this case promoters, bankers, or man- 
nt companies. 


my 


The foregoing dangerous tendencies 
are much aggravated, also, by reason 
of the operation of holding companies, 
voting trusts, trusts set up for the liv- 
ing or the dead, the investment trust, 
and finally the intervention of life-in- 
surance companies as_ investment 
agents for their policy-holders. Each 
and every one of these has latterly in- 
sinuated itself to still further set off 
ownership from responsibility in man- 
agement. 

Many remedies for undue concentra- 
tion of power of direction of corpora- 
tions have been suggested. There is 
one which stands forth preeminently. 
Publicity of accounts and their stan- 
dardization are likely to be most serv- 
iceable as a check upon otherwise un- 
restrained control. These millions of 
investors and the public, even if they 
have so confidingly given their posses- 
sions over into the care of others, have 
a right to complete information. There 
lies an appropriate function for a re 
uvenated and enlarged federal com 
mission to discharge an obligation of 
the federal government to a great and 
in many respects a helpless body of our 


citizens. 
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The Government vs. the Film Trust 


Condensed from The Outlook (November 25, ’25) 


Ernest W. Mandeville 


HE master mind and controlling 

power of the fourth largest indus- 

try in the United States is one 
Adolph Zukor, a Hungarian immigrant 
who came to this country when he was 
16 and began his career by sweeping 
out a New York fur store. In four 
years, by virtue of an invention of a 
patent snap to keep m’lady’s fur boa 
snug about her neck, he had risen to 
the top of the fur business and lookel 
about for new worlds to conquer. In 
1903 he started, in partnership with an- 
other furrier, Marcus Loew, a penny 
arcade on 14th Street, New York. This 
grew into a nickelodeon, showing flick- 
ering motion-pictures. 


He entered the movie business ‘on 
the ground floor,’ and in 20 years 


pushed himself into the control of the 
Famous’ Playeir's-Lasky Corporation, 
which is now claimed to have a monop- 
oly in the production of feature films, 
control of the majority of the distrib- 
uting agencies, and an enormous string 
of theaters—the leading ones of this 
country and of every civilized nation 
on the globe. In fact, he became such 
a dominating figure in the movie trade 
that the Federal Trade Commission in 
Washington has charged Zukor’s or- 
ganizations with monopoly of trade. 


The brief filed by the attorneys for 


the Commission says: “A study of 
the record in this case will show that 
the present position of the Famous 


Players-Lasky Corporation is the result 
f the personal activities and influence 
of its President, Adolph Zukor. In 
every move that has been made since 
1914 the directing hand has been Zuk- 
the scheme of uniting production, 
distribution, and exhibition under one 
company in erder to control this in- 
dustry was Zukor’s, and was success- 
fully carried out under his direction.” 
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Up until 1912 there were no feature 
pictures. About this time Jesse Lasky, 
Hobart Bosworth, and Samuel Goldfish 
(later Goldwyn) started their drive for 
bigger things. Zukor, who had secured 
Mary Pickford’s services, was produc- 
ing, too. He soon obtained interests 
in the companies organized by the 
above-named men, and then slowly 
ousted them from control. 


In 1916 the Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation was organized to put into 
operation Zukor’s idea of a merger of 
all three branches of the business -- 


production, distribution, and exhibi- 
tion. 
Zukor coveted the Paramount Ex- 


change of New York, which was owned 
by W. L. Sherry. By the juggling of 
contracts and a $15,000 loan to Sherry, 
which he could not repay, Zukor gainel 


the New York exchange and Para- 
mount stock, valued at $500,000. By 


this time he controlled 25 per cent of 
all the moving pictures in the United 
States. 


In 1917 Zukor purchased distribut- 
ing companies in New York, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and all of New England. 
His company bought out the Cardinal 
Film Co. and the Pallas and Morosco 
Cos., and originated the Marguerite 
Clark Film Co. and the Artcraft Pic- 
tures, which distributed the Pickford, 
Fairbanks, Cohan, Griffith, Hart, Far- 
rar, and Cecil B. de Mille films. By 
this time he was in control of the lead- 
ing stars and directors. 

He then inaugurated the “series 
sale” plan, exhibitors being forced to 
buy the full Paramount program or 
none at all. Exhibitors from all parts 
of the country have testified that they 
were forced to buy these blocks or 
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none at all. In other businesses the 
courts have forbidden such contract 
practices. 


If the exhibitors did not buy under 
the series sale plan, Famous Players 
“closed their theaters to the films of 
producers or distributers who were 
competitors.” That is, they prevented 
them from being customers for other 
films. To accomplish this they (1) 
threatened to build or lease theaters 
in opposition; (2) threatened to cut off 
or interfere with films service from 
other sources; (3) secretly offered high 
rentals, effective on the expiration of 
lease held by exhibitors who refused to 
sell or lease their theaters; (4) tempo- 
rarily reduced the price of admission 
in their own theaters below that 
charged by the opposing exhibitor. 

Mary Pickford, Chaplin, the Tall- 
madge sisters, and many other stars 
were dissatified with this factory sys- 
tem. Exhibitors who desired to show 
only the best pictures were also dis 
turbed. 

The First National Film Co. was or 
ganized in 1917, with Leiber 
dent and J. D. Williams tl! 


as presi 
Moy ing 


spirit. Mary Pickford joined foress 
with them. It was an organized pro- 
test against Zukor’s methods. Thev 


started with 27 theaters. 

“As soon as First National was or 
ganized Zukor began toscheme to 
break it up or get control of it,’ reads 
the Government brief. Zukor tried to 
get Williams to come in with him. Wil 
liams refused to be bought, bribed or 
scared. It was several vears before 
Zukor was able to beat down the oppo 
sition. 

Zukor refinanced his company, issu- 
ing $10,000,000 in preferred stock, and 
set out to buy the leading theaters in 
the key cities of the country. Between 
1919 and 1923 the Famous Players 
gained control of theaters in 11 
Southern States. This process was re 
peated in New England, where they 
took over 46 theaters. 

In 1919 Famous Plavers canceled its 
contracts with the theaters holding 
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First National franchises (i. e., the 
rights to the first runs of the films of 
Zukor’s enemy company). At this time 
the First National did not supplv 
enough pictures for the entire year, so 
fear and discord spread through the 
subsidiary theaters of the company. 
Theaters were built in opposition to 
those franchise helders who held out 
against Zukor. A $2,000,000 interest 
was acquired in the Stanley Co., which 
controlled 81 theaters in the Philadel- 
phia district. The Kopler Circuit of 
St. Louis was taken over. From 1919 
to 1923 theaters were acquired, as fol- 
lows: Los Angeles, 3; Cleveland, 8: 
New York City, 7; Chicago 3; Chey- 
enne, 2; Denver, 3; San Francisco, 6; 
Baltimore, 1; Buffalo, 1; Boston, 
Seattle and Detroit 1 each. A circuit 
was started in Canada. Leading thea- 
ters in a number of foreign cities were 
bought. Paramount exchanges are now 
located in every large city in the world. 
Marcus Loew by 1820 operated a 
string of 150 theaters. He then en- 
tered the production field through the 
purchase of the Metro, Goldwyn, and 
Mayer Film Cos. Zukor and Loew re- 
newed their friendship. Loew’s son 
married Zukor’s daughter. Their busi- 
ness became closely affiliated. Many 
of Loew’s theaters held First National 
franchises, and these were all acquired 
through the Zukor-Loew affiliation. By 
1921 Leiber, insurgent leader of the 
First National, was attending confer- 
ences in Zukor’s home. The evidence 
“shows Zukor, Loew, and First Na 
tional interests becoming more closely 


affiliated.” 





The original complaint against Zuk- 
or’s companies was filed on August 30, 
1921. Government investigations have 
xtended into every section of the coun- 
try and have taken four years of in- 
ten sive work. 

“Never has there been a case brought 
by the Government in which the gen 
eral public has been more vitally con 
cerned,” the counsel for the Federal 
Trade Commission says. It is esti- 
mated that 20,000,000 Americans attend 
the films daily. 
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The Gitt ot the Magi 


Condensed from The Golden Book (December, ’25) 
O. Henry 


(Copyright, Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


That was all. And 60 cents of it 

was in pennies. Pennies saved 
one and two at a time by bulldozing 
he grocer and the vegetable man and 
the butcher until one’s cheeks burned 
with the silent imputation of parsi- 
mony that such close dealing implied. 


Three times Della counted it. One dol- 
in 


Or: dollar and eighty-seven cents. 


lar and eighty-seven cents. And the 
next cay would be Christmas. There 
was clearly nothing to do but flop 


down on the shabby little couch and 
howl. : 

Della finished her cry and attended 
to her cheeks with the powder rag. 
She stood by the window and looked 
out dully at a gray cat walking a gray 
fence in a gray backyard. Tomorrow 
would be Christmas Day, and she had 
only $1.87 with which to buy Jim a 
present. She had been saving every 
penny she could for months, with this 


result. Twenty dollars a week doesn’t 
go far. Only $1.87 to buy a present for 
Jim. Her Jim. Many a happy hour she 


had spent planning for something nice 


for him. Something fine and rare and 
sterling—something just a little bit 
near to being worthy of the honour 


being owned by Jim. 


Suddenly she whirled from the win- 
dow and stood before the pier-glass. 
Her eyes were shining brilliantly, but 
her face had lost its cotour within 29 
econds. Rapidly she pulled down her 
hair and let it fall to its full length. 

Now, there were two possessions of 
the James Dillingham Youngs in 
which they both took a mighty pride. 
One was Jim’s gold watch that had 
been his father’s and his grandfather’s. 
The other was Della’s hair. Had the 
Queen of Sheba lived in the flat across 
the airshaft, Della would have let her 
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hair hang out the window some day to 
dry just to depreciate Her Majesty’s 
jewels and gifts. Had King Solomon 
been the janitor, with all his treasures 
piled up in the basement, Jim would 
have pulled out his watch every time 
he passed just to see him pluck at his 
beard from envy. 


So now Della’s beautiful hair fell 
about her, rippling and shining like a 
cascade of brown waters. It reached 
below her knees, and made itself al- 
most a garment for her. And then she 
did it up again nervously and quickly. 
Once faltered for a minute and 
stood still while a tear or two splashed 
on the worn red carpet. 


On went her old brown jacket; on 
went her old brown hat. With a whirl 
of skirts and with the brilliant sparkle 
still in her eyes, she fluttered out the 
door and down the stairs to the street. 


she 


Where she stopped the sign read: 
“Mme. Sofronie. Hair Goods of All 
Kinds.” One flight up Della ran, and 
collected herself, panting. ‘“‘Will you 
buy my hair?” asked Della. 

“Take yer hat off and let’s have a 
sight at the looks of it,” said Madame. 

Down rippled the brown cascade. 

“Twenty dollars,” said Madame, lift- 
ing the mass with a practiced hand. 

“Give it to me quick,” said Della. 


Oh, and the next two hours tripped by 
on rosy wings. Forget the hashed meta- 
phor She was ransacking the _ stores 
for Jim’s present. . She found it at 
last. It surely had been made for Jim 
and no one else. There was_no other 
like it in any of the stores, and she had 


turned all of them inside out. It was a 
platinum fob chain, simple and chaste in 
design. Twenty-one dollars they _ took 
from her for it, and she hurried home 
with the &7 cents. With that chain on 
his watch Jim might be-properly anxious 
about the time in any company. 
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When Della reached home her intoxi- 


cation gave way a little to prudence. 


She got out her curling irons and lighted 
‘he gas and went to work repairing the 
ravages made by generosity added to 
love. Which ; 

task, dear frien 


always a tremendous 


"I t) ‘ 1 
nammoth task, 





“If Jim doesn’t kill me,” she said to 
herself, “he'll sav I look j 1 Cones 
Island chorus girl But what could I do 


oh! what could I do with $1.877 


At 7 o'clock the coffee was made and 
the frying-pan was on the back of the 
Stove hot and ready to cook the chops 
Jim was never lat She heard his step 
on the stair away down on the first 
flight, and she turned white for just a 
moment, She had a habit of saying silent 
prayers about the simplest everyday 
things, and now she whispered l’lease 
God, make him think I am still pretty.” 








The door opened nd Jim stepped In. 
He looked thin and serio Voor fel- 
low, he was only 22—and to be burdened 
with a family. He needed a new over- 
coat and he was without eloves 

Jim stopped inside the door, as im- 
movable as a setter at the scent of quail, 
His eyes were fixed upon Della, and 
there wasS un expression in them that 
she could not read, and it terrified her, 





“Jim, darling,” she cricd, ‘don’t look 
at me that way I had my hair cut off 
sold it because 1 couldn't have lived 
through Christmas without giving you 
u present It'll grow out again you 
won’t mind, will you? I just had to do 
it. My | grows awlull t Du) 
Merry Christmas! Jiin, and let's” be 
happy. You don’t know what a nice 
what a beautiful, nice gift L'v exot tot 
you,”’ 
“You've cut off your hair?” asked Jim 
laboriously, “aS ll he had ol arrived atl 


that patent tuct yet even after the hard- 
est mental lobe 

“Cut it off and sold s. - i b > 
“Don’t you like me just as well anyhow? 


~ 
l’im me without my hair, ain't 1. 
Jim looked about curious] You say 
your hair is gone?’ h¢ id, with an air 


almost of idiocy. 

“You needn't look for oF 2 
“It’s sold, 1 tell you—sold and gone. too. 
it's Christmas Eve, boy. Be zgood to me, 


lor it went tor you. Maybe tl hairs ol 
my head were numbered,” she went on 
with a sudden serious & etn “b 


nobody could ever count my love fe 
you. Shall I put the chops on, Jim?” 


Out of his trance Jim seemed quickly 
to wake. He enfolded his Dell For 
ten seconds let us regard with disc: t 
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scrutiny some inconsequential object In 
the other directon. 


Jim drew a package from his overcoat 
pocket and threw it or the table. ‘Don't 
make any mistake, Del. * he said, “about 
me. 1 don’t think there's anything in 
the way of a haircut or a shave or a 
shampoo that could make me like my 
girl any less. But if you'll unwrap that 


£ 
package you may see why you hed me 
going a while at first.” 


White fingers and nimble tore at the 
string and pape! And then an ecstatic 
scream of joy; and then, alas a quick 
feminine change to hysterical tears and 
wails, necessitating the immediate em- 
ployment of all the comforting powers 
of the lord of the flat. 

For there lay The Combs—the set of 
combs, side and back, that Della had 
worshiped for long in a Broadway wWin- 
dow. Beautiful combs, pure tortoise 
shell, with jeweled rims—just the right 
shade; but the tresses that should have 
dorned the coveted acornments wer 


Pone, 


But she hugged them to her bosom, 
and at length she was able to look up 
ith dim eyes and smile and say: “‘My 

r grows so iast, Jim.”’ 

And then Della leaped up like a little 

need cat and cried, *‘Oh, oh.” 

Jim had not seen his beautiful present 

held it out to } eagerly. “Isn't 
it a dandy, Jim? You'll have to look 
at the time a hundred times a day now. 
Give me jyour watch, l want to see 
how it lo on. 

Instead of obeying, Jim tumbled down 
on the couch and put his hands under 
the back of his head and smiled. ‘Dell,’ 
said he, “‘let’s put our Christmas presents 
iway and keep ’em a while. ‘They’re too 


nice to use just at present. 1 sold the 





Wwutch to get the money to buy your 
conmibs, And noW Suppese you put tie 
qc! } U 4 

Ti iImagi, aS you know, were wise 
men wonderiully wise men — who 


it glits to the Babe in the manger. 
They invented the art of giving Christ- 
presents, Being wise, their guts 
ere no Goubt wise ones, possibly bear- 
the privilege of exchange in case of 
auplication, And here | have lamely re- 
ated to you the uneventful chronicle of 
0 foolish chidren in a flat, who most 
wisely sacrificed tor each other the 
greatest treasures of their hous« But in 
last word to the wise of these days 
let it be said that of all who give gifts 
these two were the wisest. Of all who 
give and receive gifts, such as they are 
the wisest. Everywhere they are the 
wisest. They are the magi. 
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